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LUXURY.* 


I HAVE chosen luxury for the subject of my address this 
evening, because I think that the employment of wealth, in 
what we should agree to call luxurious expenditure, is a 
source of considerable perplexity to moral persons who find 
themselves in the possession of an income obviously more 
than sufficient for the needs of their physical existence, and 
for the provision of the instruments necessary to their work 
in life. Such persons commonly wish to do what common 
morality regards as right; yet for the most part they cannot 
deny that they live in luxury ; while at the same time it can 
hardly be denied that luxurious living is commonly thought 
to be in some degree censurable. We should be surprised to 
hear an earnest and thoughtful man say, except jocosely, that 
it was part of his plan of life to live in luxury; or to hear an 
earnest and thoughtful father, toiling to accumulate by in- 
dustry adequate wealth for his children, say that he wished to 
enable them to live in luxury. Yet commonly there would 
be no doubt that the habits of his life, and the habits and 
expectations which he is allowing his children to form, are 
habits and expectations of luxurious living. 

Possibly some of my hearers may think that this is only 
* An Address delivered to the University Hall Guild, London, January, 1894. 
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the familiar phenomenon of human frailty ; that the most moral 
persons are continually doing many things which they know 
to be wrong, and that luxurious living is only one of these 
many things. But I submit that it would be difficult to find 
a parallel case in the familiar errors and shortcomings of 
moral persons. For these errors and shortcomings are mostly 
occasional deflections from the way in which they regularly 
walk, due to transient victories of impulse over settled pur- 
pose. Doubtless appetite, resentment, vanity, egoism, fre- 
quently lead the most earnest persons astray; but it is com- 
monly only for a brief interval, after which they reject and 
repudiate the seductive impulse and return to the path of 
reason and duty. But the luxurious living of the high-minded 
and earnest among the possessors of wealth is obviously not 
an occasional deflection of this kind: it is a high-road on 
which they travel day after day and year after year, sys- 
tematically and—I was going to say comfortably, but that 
would not be quite true; my point rather is that they travel 
it with a certain amount—I think at the present time a grow- 
ing amount—of moral uneasiness and perplexity. 

Here, perhaps, some one may think that this perplexity, if 
it is a perplexity, is one which interests only a very limited 
circle, at least from a moral point of view. It may be said 
that the difficulty that the rich find in trying to enter the 
kingdom of heaven was long ago made known to us by the 
highest authority; but that, fortunately for the human race, 
this particular obstacle affects only a few, for whose moral 
troubles we can hardly be called on to feel much sympathy, 
since to get rid of the obstacle is only too easy. I think, 
however, that this would be a hasty and superficial judgment. 
No doubt it is only a small minority of persons who are 
privileged to dwell in marble halls, adorned with damask 
hangings and surrounded by acres of park and garden-beds ; 
who are liable to dinners costing two guineas a head, and 
who habitually wear whatever substitute for purple the 
zsthetic fashion of this modern age prescribes. But if lux- 
urious living is morally censurable, the censure must extend 
far beyond the limits of the few thousand persons who enjoy 
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these privileges; it must extend to all who watch this glorious 
profusion with mingled sympathy and envy, struggle and long 
to get a share of it whenever opportunity offers, and mean- 
while pay it the homage of cheap imitation. Indeed, if the 
sin of luxurious living, like many other sins, lies mainly in 
the spirit and intention of expenditure, it would be easy to 
write an apologue that should be the reverse of the tale of the 
widow’s mite, and show how the spirit of luxury may be fully 
manifested in the expenditure of sixpence on lollipops or 
feathers or gin. 

But further, even if it were granted that the costly luxuries 
of the rich were really the only kind of luxuries that can 
possibly deserve the unfavorable judgment of the moralist, it 
would still be important to all classes of the community that 
this censure should be well considered and discriminating. 
For any material change in the expenditure in question 
would inevitably, in one way or another, have economic and 
social effects of a far-reaching kind, however it was brought 
about; and if such a change ever should be brought about, 
it will be largely due to the pressure of the moral opinions 
and sentiments of persons other than the rich. 

My aim, then, this evening, will be to arrive at as clear a 
view as possible on the following questions: (1) What luxury 
is; (2) why and how far it is deserving of censure; and (3) 
why and how far this censure is likely to go wrong. 

Let us begin by considering the definition of the term. 
Political economists sometimes use the term “luxury” in a 
wide sense, to include all forms of private consumption of 
wealth not necessary for the health or working efficiency of 
the consumer ; all consumption—to put it otherwise—which 
is neither directly nor indirectly productive, and which, there- 
fore, would be uneconomical, if we regarded a man merely as 
an industrial machine. It may seem, however, that we shall 
keep nearer to ordinary thought and language by recognizing 
one or more kinds of expenditure, intermediate between lux- 
uries on the one hand and necessaries on the other. Cer- 
tainly we commonly speak of “ luxuries, comforts, and neces- 
saries;” or, again, of “luxuries, decencies, and necessaries 
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of life ;” and I think we may get a clearer idea of what we 
mean by “luxury” if we examine its relation to each of these 
intermediate terms. 

When we reflect on the ordinary distinction between “ lux- 
uries” and “ comforts,” the difference would seem to be this: 
“comforts” are means of protection against slight pains and 
annoyances such as do not materially injure health or inter- 
fere with efficiency,—such annoyances as we call “ discom- 
forts ;’—“ luxuries,” on the other hand, are sources of posi- 
tive pleasure that might be absent without discomfort. It is 
commonly, I think, not difficult for an individual to apply 
this distinction in his own case, so far as his feelings at any 
particular time are concerned. Thus, when I take a long 
railway journey on a frosty day, a thick great coat is neces- 
sary to me, because without it I am likely to catch a cold 
which will impair my efficiency; a railway rug is a comfort, 
because without it I shall be disagreeably cold from the knees 
downward; a fur cloak is a luxury. But reflection shows 
that the difference on which this distinction turns is very 
largely an affair of habit, since the privation of luxuries that 
have become habitual usually causes discomfort and annoy- 
ance. We are told that a famous Roman epicure—Apicius— 
committed suicide when he had reduced his fortune to eighty 
thousand pounds, feeling that life was not worth living on this 
meagre scale; and though this is an extreme case, it is gen- 
erally recognized that a rapid fall from great to moderate 
wealth is liable to cause positive discomfort from the sudden 
break of luxurious habits that it entails. But it is not, per- 
haps, generally recognized how very far-reaching this effect of 
habit is, and how largely what we call comforts are—apart 
from habit—really luxuries. I suppose there can be no doubt 
that the vast majority of Englishmen might without discom- 
fort dispense through life with all such nervous stimulants as 
tea, coffee, alcohol, and tobacco—at any rate, if they had been 
reared from infancy without them. I do not say this with- 
out experience. I lived myself in perfect comfort from twelve 
to nineteen, drinking water only at all meals; and I remem- 
ber that I could not imagine why people took the trouble to 
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manufacture tea, coffee, and wine. Yet the most hard-headed 
modern economist would not deprive an old woman of her tea 
in the workhouse; and I am told that whatever deterrent 
effect the prospect of imprisonment under present conditions 
has on our criminal classes depends largely on the deprivation 
of their habitual alcohol and tobacco. 

It seems clear, then, that the line between luxuries and 
comforts is necessarily a shifting one. The commonest com- 
forts might—apart from the effect of habit—be classed as lux- 
uries ; the most expensive luxuries may, through habit, become 
mere comforts, in the sense that they cannot be dispensed 
with without annoyance. 

We have now to observe that often the annoyance which 
the loss of wealth causes to the loser arises solely from the fall 
in social position and reputation which it is rightly or wrongly 
believed to entail. This leads me to my second distinction 
between “ luxuries” and the “ decencies” of life. I here use 
“ decencies” in a wide sense, to mean all commodities beyond 
necessaries which we consume to avoid not physical discom- 
fort, but social disrepute. Perhaps I may make my distinc- 
tion between “ decencies” and “comforts” clear by a homely 
illustration. Many men, I believe, find that their coats, hats, 
and boots are liable to be condemned by domestic criticism 
as not “decent” to wear in public, just when they have 
become most thoroughly adapted to the peculiarities of the 
wearer's organism, and so most thoroughly comfortable. 
Half a century ago, I believe that boots were altogether a 
“decency” rather than a comfort for a valuable and thriving 
part of the population of our island; at least a political 
economist * of that date tells us that a “ Scotch peasant wears 
shoes to preserve not his feet, but his station in society.” 

It will, therefore, be clear at once that just as the line 
between “luxuries” and “ comforts” varies almost indefinitely 
with the habits of individuals, the distinction between “ lux- 
uries” and “ decencies” varies similarly with the customs and 
opinions of classes. 





* Senior. 
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Now, if we are passing judgment on an individual accused 
of luxury in a bad sense, or giving advice to one desirous of 
avoiding it, the consideration of his formed habits and the 
customs of his class must be taken into account. It may 
sometimes be even unwise in him to break habits which it 
would yet have been wise not to have formed; for a struggle 
with habit sometimes involves a material temporary decrease 
of efficiency, and a hard-working man reasonably objects to 
impair his efficiency. The principle is no doubt a dangerous 
one, and easily abused; but I do not think we can deny its 
legitimacy within strict limits. So, again, though we should 
usually admire an individual who breaks through a custom of 
useless expenditure, we should usually shrink from imposing 
this as an absolute duty, and sometimes should even condemn 
it as unwise. A fight with custom is, like other fights, in- 
spiriting and highly favorable to the development of moral 
courage; but usually, like other fights, it cannot be carried 
on without cost and sacrifice of some kind ; and it is the part 
of a wise man to count the cost before undertaking it, and to 
measure his resources against the strength of the adversary. 

But at present I only mention these considerations to con- 
clude them. I do not now wish to consider how we are to 
judge individuals, but rather how we are to judge habits and 
customs regarded as social facts. For such habits and cus- 
toms are being modified continually though slowly; and if 
they are bad, it is desirable that the pressure of public opinion 
should in one way or another be brought to bear to modify 
them. “ They may say it is the Persian fashion, but let it be 
changed,” as Shakespeare has it. 

From this point of view I think it convenient to avoid the 
necessarily shifting and relative definitions of decencies and 
comforts, and to fall back on the simpler distinction between 
“luxuries” and “necessaries ;’ extending, however, the term 
necessaries to include expenditure required by such habits 
and customs as we consider generally necessary to physical 
or moral well-being,—e.g., habits of due cleanliness and such 
customs in respect of decency—in a strict sense—as we judge 
important, if not indispensable, to morality. This extension 
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is, I think, required by ordinary usage, for no one would 
apply the term “luxurious” in an unfavorable meaning to ex- 
penditure of this kind And I think we shall further agree 
that the term is not properly applicable to expenditure that 
increases a man’s efficiency in the performance of his indus- 
trial or social function, so long as the increase of efficiency 
is not obtained at a disproportionate cost. But this require- 
ment of due proportion between increase of efficiency should 
be kept carefully in view; because in all kinds of work it is 
possible to increase efficiency really but wastefully by add- 
ing instruments which are of some use, but are not worth 
their cost. In the application of wealth by which a com- 
petent man of business makes his income, this proportion of 
efficiency to cost is easily estimated, and clearly unremunera- 
tive conveniences—e.g., machines that clearly cost more labor 
than they save—are caref.!ly excluded; but in the appli- 
cation of wealth by which an income is sex‘, this economic 
care is often thrown aside, and instruments are purchased 
which, while not absolutely useless for the purchaser’s ends, 
are at any rate of very little use in proportion to their cost, 
—not unfrequently of so little use that they do not even 
repay the time and trouble spent in taking care of them. 
May I take an illustration from my own calling? I have heard 
of a scholar who did good work in his youth and attained 
fame and promotion ; but then his work slackened and stopped. 
On inquiry this was found to be due not to laziness, but to his 
increasing absorption in the task of buying, housing, binding, 
classifying, arranging, and looking after the splendid collec- 
tion of books that he had formed to aid his researches. 

For this form of luxury, these inconvenient conveniences, 
there is no defence. But I dwell on it now because, ever since 
moral reflection began in Europe, there have been thoughtful 
persons who have held that the customary luxurious expen- 
diture of the rich on food, clothes, houses, furniture, carriages, 
horses, etc., consisted mainly in conveniences that were really 
quite uneconomic, because one way or another they caused 
more trouble and annoyance than they saved to their posses- 
sor. I will quote an expression of this view from a source 
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which may surprise some of my hearers,—z.e., from a work* 
by the founder of the long line of modern political econo- 
mists who are commonly supposed to exalt wealth too exclu- 
sively, and to value it unduly. Adam Smith, in 1759, wrote 
that “wealth and greatness are mere trinkets of frivolous 
utility, no more adapted for procuring ease of body or tran- 
quillity of mind than the tweezer-cases of the lover of toys; 
and, like them, too, more troublesome to the person who car- 
ries them about with him than all the advantages they can 
afford him are commodious. . . . In ease of body and peace 
of mind all the different ranks of life are nearly upon a level, 
and the beggar who suns himself by the side of the highway, 
possesses that security which kings are fighting jor.” 

I have quoted this not because I believe it to be really 
true, but because it is interesting to find that Adam Smith 
believed it, and because it was a tolerably prevalent belief 
in his age. There is a story told by a writer of his time 
which may serve as another illustration: a story of a Persian 
king, afflicted with a strange malady, who had been informed 
by a wise physician that he could be cured by wearing the 
shirt of a perfectly happy man. It was at first supposed 
that there could be no difficulty in finding such a man among 
the upper ten thousand of Persia ; but the court was searched 
in vain, and the city was searched in vain; and the messen- 
gers sent to prosecute the search through the country found 
that land-owners and farmers had all their sorrows and anxie- 
ties. At length the searchers met a laborer, singing as he 
came home from work. Struck with his gayety, they ques- 
tioned him as to his happiness. He professed himself perfectly 
happy. They probed him with minute inquiries, but no flaw 
in his happiness was revealed. The long-sought remedy 
seemed to be in their hands: but, alas, the happy man wore 
no shirt. 

Well, I think this story will show how far the thought of 
the nineteenth century has travelled from the view of life that 
was prevalent in the age of Adam Smith and Rousseau. Per- 








* “ Theory of Moral Sentiments,’’ Part IV., Chap. i. 
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haps it has travelled a little too far. Adam Smith was—what 
Rousseau certainly was not—a shrewd, calm, and disengaged 
observer of the facts of civilized life. He sometimes, as here, 
gives the rein to rhetoric, but he never lets it carry him away. 
And I think that his view contains an important element of 
truth ; that it signalizes a real danger of wasted effort, growing 
in importance as the arts of industry grow, against which civ- 
ilized man has to guard. I think that every thoughtful person, 
in planning his expenditure, ought to keep this danger in view, 
and avoid the multiplication of useless or nearly useless in- 
struments,—houses larger than he at all needs, servants whose 
services are not materially time-saving, a private carriage 
when walking is ordinarily better for his health and adequate 
for his business, and many minor superfluities which absorb 
the margin of income that would otherwise be available for 
results of real utility. Still, taking Adam Smith’s statement 
in its full breadth, I cannot doubt that it contains more error 
than truth. I cannot doubt that the steady aim of civilized 
man to increase the pleasures of life by refining and compli- 
cating their means and sources—an aim which in all ages has 
stimulated and directed the development of industry and com- 
merce—has been to a great extent a successful aim, so far as 
its immediate end is concerned. 

Let us, then, putting out of sight expenditure prompted by 
bad habits or imposed by useless customs, and expenditure on 
illusory conveniences that give more trouble than they save, 
concentrate our attention on luxury successful in its immedi- 
ate aims,—7.c., consumption that increases pleasure without 
materially promoting health or efficiency ; and let us consider 
how far and on what grounds this may be thought deserving 
of censure. Now here I must be allowed to assume my own 
fundamental principles of ethical judgment,—viz., that what- 
ever tends on the whole to increase the general happiness is 
good and not bad. I am aware that many thoughtful persons 
dispute this; but I cannot argue any question of social duty 
on any other basis, and this is not the time for a general 
discussion of ethical first principles. From my utilitarian 
point of view, then, the relevant arguments against increasing 
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an individual’s pleasure by superfluous consumption are 
chiefly these: first, that the process usually injures his health 
in the long run; secondly, that it impairs his efficiency for 
the performance of his social function; thirdly, that the labor 
he causes to be spent in providing him with the means of 
pleasure would have produced more happiness, on the whole, 
if it had been spent in providing the means of pleasure for 
others. The first two of these considerations form the main 
staple of the o/der arguments against luxury; the third is 
more prominent in modern thought. I will briefly consider 
each in turn. 

On the first of these heads—the effect of luxury on health 
—there is much need to mediate, but little for a layman to 
say. That persons of wealth and leisure are in danger of 
excess in sensual indulgences ; that this excess is continually 
being committed ; that it is not difficult to avoid it by care and 
self-control; that those who do not avoid it are palpably 
foolish; what more is there to say for one who is not a 
physician ? 

I remember that in one of the most polished and pointed 
poems that Pope ever wrote, he speaks of his father as having 
had a long life— 


‘¢ Healthy by temperance and by exercise.”’ 


The line, you see, is neither polished nor pointed; and I used 
to wonder how Pope’s fine taste ever came to admit such a 
platitude, until I read Trevelyan’s brilliant chapter in his life 
of Fox, on the manners of London society in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It then occurred to me that the fact of a 
man of means having lived to old age, “ healthy by temperance 
and by exercise,” may have seemed to Pope so rare and re- 
markable that its bare statement would be impressive without 
any verbal adornments. Well, I hope all this is changed in 
this last quarter of the nineteenth century; but I leave the 
question to the social historian ; the philosopher may be per- 
mitted to pass on, only remarking that the folly of sacrificing 
health to sensual indulgence is not the distinctive privilege of 
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any social class. I remember that Pope, whom I have just 
quoted, sneers at legislation that spares the vices of the rich 


“ And hurls the thunders of the laws on gin.” 


But the legislators might have answered, that while champagne 
and Burgundy were slaying their thousands, “ gin” was slay- 
ing its tens of thousands. 

But, secondly, it is urged that, without positively injuring 
health, the refinement and complication of the means of phys- 
ical enjoyment tend to diminish efficiency for work. Looking 
closer at this argument, we find that it combines two distinct 
objections: one is that luxury makes men lazy, disinclined for 
labor; the other is that it makes them so/¢, incapable of the 
prolonged, strenuous exertion and the patient endurance of 
disagreeable incidents which most kinds of effective work 
require. On the point of laziness I will speak presently. As 
regards softness, the objection has this element of truth in 
it,—that the powers of sustained exertion and endurance are 
developed, like other powers, by practice, and that the lives 
of the poor provide normally an unsought training of these 
powers from childhood upwards, which has to be supplied 
artificially, if at all, in the lives of the rich. But I think ex- 
perience shows that the objection is not very serious, at least 
for our race. Certainly, Englishmen brought up in luxury 
seem usually to show an adequate capacity of exertion and 
endurance when an adequately strong motive is supplied for 
the exercise of these qualities. 

We come, then, to the question of laziness, meaning by 
laziness a disposition to work clearly less than is good for 
one’s self and others. There can be no doubt that the lux- 
urious tend as a class to be lazy; the possession of the 
means of sensual enjoyment without labor disposes average 
men, if not to absolute inertia, at any rate to short working 
hours and long holidays. On the other hand, if luxury 
makes men lazy, the prospect of luxury makes them work; 
and if we balance the two effects on motive, I think there can 
be no doubt that, other things remaining the same, a society 
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from which luxury was effectually excluded would be lazier 
than a society that admitted it. If it be said that the desire 
of luxury is a low motive, I might answer in the manner 
in which one of the wisest of English moralists—Butler— 
speaks of resentment. I should say that “it were much to 
be wished that men would act from a better principle ;” but 
that if you could suppress the desire of luxury without alter- 
ing human nature in other respects, you would probably do 
harm, because you would diminish the general happiness by 
increasing laziness. 

This argument is, I think, decisive from a political point of 
view, as a defence of a social order that allows great ine- 
qualities in the distribution of wealth for consumption. But 
when I hear it urged as conclusive from an ethical point of 
view, Iam reminded of Lord Melbourne’s answer to a friend 
whom he consulted, when premier, as to the bestowal of a 
vacant garter. His friend said, “ Why not take it yourself? 
no one has abetterclaim.”’ “ Well, but,” said Lord Melbourne, 
“TI don’t see what I am to gain by bribing. myself.” The 
answer is cynical in expression, but it contains a lesson for 
some who profess a higher moral standard than Lord Mel- 
bourne was in the habit of professing. For when we have 
decided that the toleration of luxury as a social fact is indis- 
pensable to the full development of human energy, the ethical 
question still remains for each individual, whether it is indis- 
pensable for him; whether, in order to get himself to do his 
duty, he requires to bribe himself by a larger share of con- 
sumable wealth than falls to the common lot. And if one an- 
swers the question in the affirmative, one must admit one’s self 
to belong to the class of persons characterized by George Eliot 
as “people whose high ideals are not required to account for 
their actions.” 

Further, even from a social point of view, this argument 
cannot be a final answer to the moral censor of luxury; for 
he may rejoin that he admits the danger of repressing lux- 
ury without laziness, and is quite willing to divide his censure 
equally between the two. He may even grant that, of the 
two, more stress should be laid on the discouragement of idle- 
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ness; and that the moral repression of luxury can only be 
safely attempted by slow degrees, so far as we succeed in sub- 
stituting nobler motives for activity,—z.c., so far as we can 
make it natural and customary for all men, whatever their 
means, to choose some social function and devote themselves 
strenuously to its excellent performance. 

But if the censor takes this line,—and I think it practically 
a wise line,—he by implication admits the inconclusiveness of 
the argument against luxury as an inducement to idleness; 
for it implies that the two are separable, and that idleness, like 
softness and disease, is not an inevitable concomitant of luxu- 
rious living, but only a danger that may be guarded against. 

I come, then, to the third argument,—viz., that a man who 
lives luxuriously consumes what would have produced more 
happiness if he had left it to be consumed by others. It is to 
be observed that this is an argument not against luxury itself, 
so far as it is successful luxury, but against its unequal dis- 
tribution; it is an argument in favor of cheap luxuries for 
the many instead of costly luxuries for the few. And this, I 
think, is generally the case with the modern censures of lux- 
urious living as contrasted with the more ancient censures ; 
the modern attack is rather directed against inequality in the 
distribution of the means of enjoyment than against the gen- 
eral principle of heightening the pleasures of life by refining 
and elaborating their means and sources; or, at any rate, if 
this elaboration is attacked, it is only because it is, from a 
social point of view, a waste of labor. But though this makes 
a fundamental difference in the grounds of the attack, it does 
not make much difference in its objects; since it is the con- 
sumer of costly luxuries who in all ages has stood in the fore- 
front of the controversy and borne the brunt of moral censure. 
Accordingly, in the little I have yet to say of luxury, I shall 
use the term in the special sense of costly luxury. 

It must be admitted that this third objection, so far as it is 
valid at all, is more inevitable than the preceding ones. A 
man may avoid disease by care and self-control; he may 
avoid idleness and softness by bracing exercise of his faculties, 
physical and mental, while still systematically heightening his 
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enjoyment of existence by elaborate and complex means of 
pleasure; but just as he cannot both eat his cake and have it, 
so he cannot both eat his cake and arrange that other men 
should eat it too, or that they should consume the simpler 
products of the baker’s art which might have resulted from 
the same labor. 

Need I say a word about the hoary fallacy that a man by 
eating his cake provides employment—and therefore cake, or 
at least bread—for the baker? “ Time was,” as Shakespeare 
says, “that when the brains were out the man would die ;” 
and as the brains have been out of this fallacy generations 
ago, I shall consider it as slain, even though it still walks the 
earth with inextinguishable vitality, and occasionally reappears 
in the writings of the most superior persons. I shall venture 
to assume that, speaking generally, a man benefits others by 
rendering services to them, and not by requiring them to ren- 
der services to him. 

Can we accept it as a generally satisfactory defence of the 
costly luxuries of the few that, owing to the exquisite delicacy 
of the palates of certain individuals, the general happiness is 
best promoted by the consumption of cake being reserved to 
them? that they are to be regarded, in fact, as the organ of 
humanity for the appreciation of cake? There is some truth 
in this, if we are considering a sudden change; since expe- 
rience shows that refined luxury is liable to be wasted on per- 
sons suddenly transplanted into it late in life. But the argu- 
ment does not go far, since the same experience shows that 
the task of educating any class up to the standard of capacity 
for enjoying luxury which is reached on the average by the 
wealthiest class of the age is not a difficult task, though it 
requires time. It is, indeed, in most cases, an educational 
problem peculiarly easy of solution. Hence I do not think 
this consideration can weigh much against the broad fact that, 
even in the case of successful luxury, increase in the means 
of enjoyment consumed by the same individual is accompa- 
nied by increase of enjoyment in a continually diminishing 
ratio; so that inequality in the distribution of consumption is 
uneconomic from a social point of view. 
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A really valid defence of luxury, then, must be found, if at 
all, in some service which the luxurious consumer as such 
renders to the non-luxurious. That is, it must be shown that 
so-called luxury is not really such, according to our definition, 
but is a provision necessary for the efficient performance of 


some social function. 

From this point of view it is sometimes said that luxury is 
a kind of social insurance against disaster, as providing a store 
of commodity on which society can draw when wide-spread 
economic losses occur through war or industrial disturbance. 
Such disasters would no doubt cause far graver distress if 
they fell on a body of human beings who had among them 
hardly more than the necessaries of life; but though this 
is an argument for habitually producing a certain amount o1 
commodities not required for health or efficiency, it is not 
a strong argument for distributing them unequally. The 
social surplus required might be nearly as well created by the 
cheap superfluities of the many as by the costly superfluities 
of the few. 

Time presses; so, passing over other inadequate defences 
of luxury, I come to the only one to which I am disposed 
to attach weight,—viz., that inequality in the distribution 
of superfluous commodities is required for the social func- 
tion of advancing culture,—enlarging the ideal of human life, 
and carrying it towards ever fuller perfection. Here, how- 
ever, I am inclined to draw a distinction between the two 
main elements of culture, (1) the apprehension and advance- 
ment of knowledge, and (2) the appreciation and production 
of beauty, and to lay stress chiefly on the latter. No doubt, 
in the past, learning and science have been largely advanced 
by men of wealth who have pursued them as a means of 
refined enjoyment ; no doubt, also, the scholar or researcher 
requires continually more elaborate provision in the way of 
libraries, museums, apparatus. But these we shall regard not 
as luxuries but as the instruments of his profession; and in 
most cases (I admit exceptions) there seems no reason why 
the pursuit of knowledge should suffer if all costly luxury 
were eliminated from the expenditure of the student, outside 
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the instruments of his calling. Similarly, I do not see why, 
with an adequate provision of public libraries, museums, etc., 
the greater part of the needs of the educated world who are 
not professional students, in respect of the apprehension of 
knowledge, should not be supplied at a very moderate cost. 

The case seems to me different with the appreciation and 
pursuit of beauty; and here I think we reach the node and 
heart of this ancient controversy. Here, however, I have to 
confess that personal insight and experience fail me. I only 
worship occasionally in the outer court of the temple of 
beauty, and so I do not feel competent to hold the brief for 
luxury on the ground of its being a necessary condition of 
esthetic progress. But though I cannot hold the brief, I am 
prepared, as a member of the jury of educated persons, to 
give a verdict in favor of the defendant. I find that the study 
of history leads me continually to contemplate with sympathy 
and satisfaction the opulence and luxury of the few amid the 
hard lives of the many, because it presents itself as the prac- 
tically necessary soil in which beauty and the love of beauty 
grow and develop; and because I see how, when new sources 
of high and refined delight have thus been produced, the best 
and most essential of its benefits extend from the few to the 
many, and become abiding possessions of the race. It is pos- 
sible that in the future we may carry on artistic and esthetic 
development successfully on the basis of public and collective 
effort, and dispense with the lavish and costly private expendi- 
ture of the few; but till we are convinced that this is likely 
—and I am not yet convinced—I think we should not hamper 
the progress of this priceless element of human life by any 
censure or discouragement of luxurious living, so long as it 
aims at the ends and keeps within the limits which I have 
endeavored briefly to determine. 

H. SIDGWICK. 
NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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THE LIMITS OF INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL 
SELF-SACRIFICE.* 


Wuart are the limits of self-sacrifice? How far and on 
what principle is a man or a nation to give up welfare or 
existence? Iwill try first to state the principle of self- 
sacrifice, I will point out next some prejudices which obscure 
this principle, and will then show the general mode of its 
application. 

I shall here assume that self-sacrifice can exist and also 
may be right. And the question is on what principle is self- 
sacrifice right, and is there a limit at which it becomes 
wrong? The general principle is perhaps not hard to lay 
down. To sacrifice one’s self is to destroy or diminish one’s 
personal existence, and this by itself is not good. Mere 
self-destruction, whether partial or complete, is not desirable. 
Self-sacrifice is right if the loss is sustained with a view to 
a greater gain, and otherwise it is wrong. We must assume 
that what I forego is of value, for, if it were worth nothing, it 
could not be a sacrifice. Supposing, then, that I lose it for 
something worth no more, my action is not right, and if I 
lose it for something worth less, my action is wrong and may 
be immoral. This is the principle, and to this there will 
perhaps be no objection. The conflict of opinion arises in 
part from difficulties in the application, but it comes mainly, 
I think, from the interference of moral prejudices. There are 
one-sided points of view not subordinated to the governing 
principle, and we must next proceed to see what these are. 

I will begin with the self-styled “ Christian” party, who 
profess to base their morality on the New Testament. But 
whether it is really more Christian to follow or to ignore the 
teaching of the Gospels I shall not discuss. 

Let us then examine this “Christian” point of view, and 
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ask if there is here any limit to self-sacrifice. There is no 
limit whatever. The soul of every man is worth so much 
that they are all worth the same. They have cost the same 
price and their value is equal. And there is no end for the 
individual but to avoid the torment and to gain the bliss 
both for himself and others, and these two objects emphati- 
cally are not two but one. My interest is indivisible from the 
interest of others, for I can save myself only by seeking to 
save also my brother. Hence competition disappears ; for if 
I struggled merely for myself, I should lose myself certainly. 

This theory is simple, but it is fatally defective. Self- 
sacrifice seems unlimited, but it really is impossible. A man 
cannot give up his good where he has no good to give up. 
The temporal existence which you sacrifice you declare to be 
worthless; indeed, you naively urge that as a reason for 
sacrificing it. But apart from this existence you sacrifice 
nothing. What is the living self-development of an indi- 
vidual or nation? What is the beauty and the good of 
human being? You have made it all dross or stumbling- 
blocks or means of probation. The end is in the other world, 
and that means it is taken out of this world; and that means 
that life is worthless or immoral. 

Where the self is worth nothing, self-sacrifice is surely 
impossible. And, again, it is only where no man has any 
value that all men have equal value. When there is an end 
and a worth in this world men become unequal, for they must 
realize the end in different degrees. Hence Christianity in 
the above sense cannot be reconciled with morality, and let 
us proceed to examine another false point of view. We may 
call it the doctrine of one-sided patriotism or national morality. 

Worldly existence is here in itself desirable. The life of 
the individuals in the community, and of the community in the 
individuals, the development of humanity in the organism of 
the state is the end. Self-sacrifice of the member is demanded 
and limited by the good of the body. If the body requires 
it he develops himself, and if the body requires it he suppresses 
himself. Thus, self-sacrifice for the good of the state is right, 
and for any other end iswrong. Outside the state there is no 
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moral self-sacrifice, because outside there is no good. And 
there is, of course, no international morality. 

But human duties cannot be limited to the sphere of the 
state. And hence this view, like the “ Christian” view, is one- 
sided and false, nor could either be consistently followed. 
And yet both creeds to-day own their thoughtless adherents. 
There is a “Christian” party and a party of “British in- 
terests.” But the “Christian” politician never asks whether, 
if war is contrary to the gospel, politics also are not con- 
trary. And the man who denies international right and 
preaches tribal morality can hardly be consistent. Neither 
party is in earnest with the principle on which it orders us to 
act. 

But these doctrines are combined and confused in a third 
view more common than either. I must now examine this, 
but I confess I do not know what to call it. For the name 
of “ Humanitarian” is too good to be more than lent for the 
occasion. 

The elements which enter into this creed are (1) the idea 
of personal and national self-development, (2) the doctrine 
of universal love and self-sacrifice, and (3) the principle of 
the value of the individual. It may be said to start with 
the morality of the state, to widen this so as to take in hu- 
manity, and to qualify it further by the idea of unlimited 
self-sacrifice, adding also a notion of the infinite worth and 
equality of all men. And the practical conclusion is that 
nations, like men, all have equal rights, that they should all 
be governed by law, and none selfishly struggle for advantage, 
and that neither peoples nor individuals may be exterminated, 
but in any case must be respected. 

This creed is identified with much that is noble; but it 
is inconsistent, deficient, and in part downright false. It ap- 
proves of self-development, but it condemns self-assertion, the 
struggle of competition without which there is no develop- 
ment. It extends the range of state morality, but leaves out 
one factor of that morality, and it transplants others beyond 
the conditions of their existence. And, borrowing from 
religion the value of the individual, it seeks to use that value 
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falsely elsewhere. I will go through these points, and will 
begin with the worth of the individual. 

The equality, or, again, the absolute value of individuals, is 
not a principle which holds between man and man or nation 
and nation. On the contrary, the end being the development 
of human nature, those who have the force and who judge 
this course to be conducive to the end, may exterminate or 
make any use of both men and nations. For the end is 
superior to the individual, and it is right to act for this end to 
the best of one’s judgment. And, if so, the conclusion must 
follow as above. The end does justify the means, and cannot 
fail to do so, unless either the means are not essential or the 
end itself not desirable or at least not paramount. But the 
end we are speaking of here is absolute. 

There is a sense in which all men have equal and incom- 
parable value, but this sense falls outside the world of 
morality. The inner moral values of men may not be com- 
parable, but you cannot from this conclude that they are 
equal. It is only before God that men become equal, and 
even thus their equality is but partial. As ideally one with 
the Divine Will they all are equal, but as diverse functions of 
that Will they become unequal. Where there is a per- 
formance there are degrees, and where men come into rela- 
tion there is an outward performance which can be compared. 
And religious equality is here no truth, but has become a 
superstition. 

And leaving these abstract considerations, if we take the 
case of criminals within or savages without the community, 
it surely may be right to abolish their existence. The prin- 
ciple we act on no doubt can be misused by the immoral. 
It can furnish a pretext for blind persecution or selfish 
aggrandizement. And the progress of humanity being fur- 
thered by the diversity of its elements, it is desirable in gen- 
eral that individuals should develop their natures. And this 
shows a presumption against the extinction or hinderance of 
man or nation. But it does not prove that in some cases we 
are not morally bound to accomplish it. 

The early Christians were right to insist on the sacredness 
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of life and on the equality of all men, but for us now these 
ideas have a subordinate position. To the Christians men 
were equal because in the other world their value was infi- 
nite and in this world nothing. For the development of 
human nature was not to them desirable. But for us that 
development is a good thing and an end in itself. And, this 
being so, we have left the one ground on which individuals 
are sacred. In getting a /emporal value they have acquired 
a relative value, and that relative value, measured by the end, 
may demand their suppression. It thus, for practical pur- 
poses, is wrong to maintain the equal or absolute value of 
individuals unless we are prepared to hold that human nature 
in itself is worthless. And with this we pass to the remain- 
ing elements of “ Humanitarianism.” 

This, we saw, extends national morality to the world. The 
relations of states are to be those of men in a state; and 
here we have at once false analogy. This creed, again, 
ignores the principle of self-assertion which is sanctioned by 
the state ; and here is defective analogy. And, in preaching 
unlimited self-sacrifice, it runs counter to sound morality. 

Beginning with the false analogy, and considering the moral 
relations of citizens and of states, I will recall some familiar 
points of difference. In a nation the law is supported by force. 
There is a sovereign which by its executive carries out the 
laws and compels the unwilling. But there is no international 
sovereign now, and there may never be any. And a nation 
has courts for the settlement of differences, while international 
courts seem hardly possible. The absence of an executive 
would make them idle, and this is not all. A national court 
is presumed morally to represent its citizens. It stands on the 
common morality of the litigants, and has no selfish interests. 
But an international tribunal could not be presumed to be 
always representative or even disinterested. And it is doubt- 
ful if international law can be said really to exist. 

I shall be told, no doubt, that the absence of a sovereign, 
and judicature, and executive, makes no difference to our 
duties. But surely that must depend on what our duties are. 
Unless we believe in some a priori rights of human beings as 
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such, it is the conditions of our lives which make our duties 
and rights, and if you remove the conditions the duties are 
removed. To take men’s goods without their consent, we are 
told for instance, is stealing, and stealing is stealing whether 
with individuals or nations, and whether you have laws or 
none. But thisisallerroneous. Stealing is an offence against 
property, but there is no absolute reason why property should 
exist; and in a communistic state it might not exist. It is in 
the end the state which decides whether I am to have prop- 
erty, and fixes the conditions on which I am to hold it. And 
to say that the removal of these circumstances leaves things 
where they were seems really irrational. Mine is mine, no 
doubt, and yours is yours; but then, zw/a¢ is mine and yours, 
and how, where there are no laws, can that question be an- 
swered? Iam not denying here the existence of right between 
states ; but to take the moral rules we find existing between 
citizens, and, turning these into abstractions, to apply them 
recklessly everywhere and anywhere, I urge, is indefensible. 

Thus we cannot argue in general from civic to international 
morality, and in particular we cannot transport the duty of 
self-sacrifice unaltered into the world at large. A man owes a 
debt to his country, but a nation may feel it owes nothing to 
some other nation. Duty to one’s neighbor remains, but then 
whois one’s neighbor? Within the community he is another 
representative of the same ideas, and I can believe, when I 
sacrifice myself, that my life survives in the whole, and that 
the common spirit gains by my loss. Can a state say this of 
a neighbor alien in race and alien in ideas? Or may not self- 
sacrifice bring here no advantage, and but result in fruitless 
waste ? 

In such points the analogy from citizens to nations is false. 
But this analogy, we have now to see, is also deficient. Within 
the state there is a principle opposed to self-sacrifice ; and, 
reasoning from men to nations, we could not say that self-sac- 
rifice is unlimited, for the self-assertion of the citizen is a 
moral duty. 

The welfare of another, just because it is another’s, is not 
better than mine, and the consequences which would follow 
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are grossly absurd. Nor is it much less absurd to teach that 
self-sacrifice should stop nowhere, or that the well-being of any 
one is as good as that of any one else. Doubtless, the mere 
fact that he is he and I am I ought to make no difference, and 
it is foolish indeed in any one to suppose that it could. But 
if you mean that the hind of man he is should make no dif- 
ference, and that he may not, because of this, get in front of 
another, you have passed from verbiage to falsehood. The 
good of the whole is the end, and the competition of the indi- 
viduals is a means, for if the best do not come to the front 
there is general loss. And so the community sanctions self- 
assertion, and it lays down the limits and conditions of self- 
seeking. You may not kill or steal, but you may struggle 
against one another for existence. To empty a man’s till is 
forbidden, but to bring him to beggary by competition may 
often be laudable. “Unto him that hath shall be given” and 
“reward for merit” are not principles of self-sacrifice, but, 
within limits, they are principles approved by the state. 

And the rule of self-assertion must also hold between 
nations. Our “ Christian” free-traders forbid us to take the 
goods of a nation by force; but to undersell it in its markets 
and to drive it out of its trade seems one more illustration of 
the precepts of the gospel. For “this is not selfish, and it will 
be better forall inthe end. In the pacific contest of free-trade 
my gain or loss is still one with my neighbor’s, and we need not 
raze the commandment ‘ Thou shalt not covet,’ for coveting 
is impossible.” 

But even if competition in trade is ultimately for the good 
of humanity, it is hard to believe that the advantage must 
come to every man. Men and nations take time to find the 
better trade they have been compelled to seek. They suffer 
in the process, and they do not always survive it. And while 
their competitor is gaining, he surely sometimes must gain 
what they lose, and after all has sought his own at the expense 
of his neighbor. 

Thus, within limits, self-seeking is desirable among nations, 
and the question is solely about these limits. It is easy to 
talk of law, and to assert that war between states is to be 
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judged like violence within states; but this is merely to fall 
into the old false analogy. The state sanctions the principle 
of self-assertion, and qualifies it to suit with civic conditions. 
But, conditions being different, the principle of competition 
may have a different range. If a nation narrows that range 
and excludes itself from foreign commerce, why should it not 
do so? Butif, again, it carries self-assertion beyond the limits 
allowed in civil life, once more, is this immoral? It may 
sound fine to say, “ Competition is one thing and war is an- 
other,” but it is not easy to draw a distinction in principle. 

Selfishness is not wicked, for the state encourages its citi- 
zens to be selfish; and violence is not wicked, for the state is 
violent towards its citizens. War is not d/egal violence if 
there is no law which condemns it, and we might even say 
that such a law must be founded on war. It is here that our 
“ Humanitarians” make a terrible mistake, for if international 
law is ever to be real, it must have an executive. But an ex- 
ecutive must mean force, and force between nations is war. 
When a majority have become agreed that on certain points 
they will compel refractory states, the law of nations will be a 
reality. And thus, if war goes out, it vill surely be by way 
of war, by an irresistible armed consensus with force in 
reserve. But what, if so, shall we say to the “ Humanitarian” 
who cries Peace at any price? Shall we answer, There is but 
one Humanitarian and one friend of peace—the man who is 
for war in the name of Humanity ? 

We have found that the equal value of individuals is an 
illusion, and that the analogy from the citizen to the nation is 
invalid. The end is general perfection, and for this end, cer- 
tainly, self-sacrifice may be required. But duties within the 
state being specially determined, to extend these beyond their 
conditions is indefensible; for, like other general truths, the 
general truths of ethics are conditional. And beside this mis- 
take we found also another. The analogy from civil life does 
not show that self-sacrifice is unlimited, but it shows, on the 
contrary, that within limits self-assertion is valid. 

But our “ Christian” party, I suppose, will have a word for 
us. “ You have proved,” they may say, “ that self-assertion is 
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recognized by worldly morality, but the morality of the Gos- 
pel is the ultimate standard.” And on this point I think we 
should understand one another. If “ Christianity” is to mean 
the taking the Gospels as our rule of life, then we none of us 
are Christians, and no matter what we say, we all know we 
ought not to be. If Greek morality was one-sided, that of 
the New Testament is still more one-sided, for it implies that 
the development of the individual and the state is worthless. 
It is not merely that it contemns victory over the forces of 
nature, that it scorns beauty and despises knowledge, but there 
is not one of our great moral institutions which it does not 
ignore or condemn. The rights of property are denied or 
suspected, the ties of the family are broken, there is no longer 
any nation or patriotism, and the union of the sexes becomes 
a second-rate means against sin. Universal love doubtless is 
a virtue, but tameness and baseness—to turn the cheek to 
every rascal who smites it, to suffer the robbery of villains 
and the contumely of the oppressor, to stand by idle when 
the helpless are violated and the land of one’s birth in its 
death-struggle, and to leave honor and vengeance and justice 
to God above—are qualities that deserve some other epithet. 
The morality of the primitive Christians is that of a religious 
sect; it is homeless, sexless, and nationless. The morality of 
to-day rests on the family, on property, and the nation. Our 
duty is to be members of the world we are in; to be in the 
world and not of it was their type of perfection. The moral 
chasm between us is, in short, as wide as the intellectual ; and 
if it has been politic to ignore this, I doubt if it is politic any 
longer. We have lived a long time now the professors of a 
creed which no one consistently can practise, and which, if 
practised, would be as immoral as it is unreal. 

Self assertion, we have now seen, is as right as self-sacrifice, 
and at this point we may notice another mistake. It is no 
true deduction from Mr. Darwin’s views if any one maintains 
the morality of mere national selfishness. For the mere fact 
of self-assertion and the acting on the principle of self-asser- 
tion are, in the first place, not the same. And, further, in the 
beginnings of morality among gregarious animals this fact of 
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self-assertion itself has visibly suffered a change. The strug- 
gle of the community against outsiders plainly holds a place 
by the struggle of the individuals within the community. And 
how can we consistently set up tribal morality, and a mere 
struggle between states as ultimate, when within tribal moral- 
ity the principle of selfishness is not paramount. If there the 
law of self-assertion has ceased to be supreme, its supremacy, 
where states are concerned, is the merest assumption. The 
progress which has limited the struggle of the citizens will 
limit, we may rather suppose, the struggle of states, and self- 
assertion will everywhere be reduced to an element in a 
higher morality. 

And here we may take leave of the one-sided ideas we have 
criticised. The end we take to be the development of human 
nature. This principle necessitates self-sacrifice, since its way 
may be through the loss of individuals. And it necessitates 
self-assertion, since only thus can the end be reached at all. 
It subordinates both, and their limits can be stated in general. 
It is possible that a man or a state can develop self best by 
serving others most, and here the question disappears. Again, 
a man or state, by giving up private good, may do most for the 
end; and here self-sacrifice becomes a duty. But if by self- 
assertion, to the loss or even extinction of others, a man or a 
state considers that it most profits humanity, there self-sacri- 
fice is immoral. 

These truths seem too obvious to require explanation, but 
they are so constantly misunderstood that I venture to dwell 
on them. Suppose, first, that we have one single nation; the 
perfection of human nature within that nation will be the end. 
The good of each man here for the most part should coincide 
with that of others, but wholly it cannot and should not coin- 
cide. For without competition the community grows effete 
through the loss of vigorous individuals. The worthless are 
not pushed aside, and the fittest do not come to the front. 
And hence, if I am the fittest to have advantage, it is my duty 
to take it. But on the same principle there are cases where 
self-sacrifice should be welcomed. Self-sacrifice is an end in 
general where it results in a greater gain, and it is an end to 
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the loser so far as he identifies himself with that which gains. 
But in itself self-sacrifice is an evil, and there is always some 
presumption against it. To give up life or possessions or 
talents for the sake of others may be immoral. 

And the same thing holds between nations. Each gains 
generally, but not always, by the gain of all. Some competi- 
tion, and hence self-assertion to the loss of another may thus 
at times be right. And at other times, for the sake of hu- 
manity, a nation should deny itself. National self-sacrifice, as 
compared with civic, has a wider object but a narrower exer- 
cise. It is hard for a state to judge that its loss is balanced 
by general gain. And nations differ in value, and there is no 
organism to insure that loss of one shall advantage the others. 
The influence of example is weak where public spirit has 
hardly an existence. And (sophistic as it may sound) the 
readiness in a nation for self-sacrifice would be an argument in 
favor of its self-assertion. 

The general principle seems plain, but does not carry us far. 
A nation must aim at the good of mankind and at peace in 
the end; but, as things are, this principle will in some cases 
justify violence, and even extermination. For, beside the prin- 
ciple which establishes the end, there can be no absolute law ; 
and the means to this end cannot be fixed beforehand. And 
such means certainly need not always consist in abstinence 
from war or even from aggression. Our first hope at present 
is an international executive enforcing the morality of the best ; 
but, if that is to exist, then the best must agree, and must be 
the strongest. And strength means war in reserve. We may 
look beyond this possibly to a better state of things, but the 
first seems the only road to the second. The meek will zot 
inherit the earth, and a nation which claims morality must be 
ready to use force in defence of right. 

It is idle to denounce this view as the trumpeting of a belli- 
cose policy or the glorification of blood and pillage. This 
view necessitates the belief that a war begun thoughtlessly or 
selfishly is a crime. It is hostile only to the reckless appli- 
cation of one-sided principles. We remind the party of “ Brit- 
ish interests” that a cynical self-seeking is immoral, and that 
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a nation which adopts it may lose one source of strength. To 
the peace-at-any-price manufacturer we remark that a thing 
may be worth more than what it fetches in the market ; and 
we say to either the “Christian” politician or the covert 
Quaker that, while on other points he ignores the teaching 
of the Gospels, he is a hypocrite if he tries to teach us our 
duty on this. And we beg the sentimentalist to remember 
that, after all, force rules the world, and that self-assertion, 
after all, is a condition of welfare. 

It would be a good day if in England we could gain some 
clearer ideas about selfishness and patriotism; if we could 
learn to abstain from insincere professions and from sickening 
cant. We might then, perhaps, remember that, when trade is 
gone and manufactures perished, the memory of a nation that 
has strengthened itself and dared to risk something in the 
cause of humanity, is not so easily lost. 

F. H. BRADLEY. 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


WOMEN IN THE COMMUNITY AND IN THE 
FAMILY.* 


a 


I sHALL begin by speaking (1) of the rights of women in 
the community, and (2) of the claims of the community on 
women. 

These two ideas are reciprocal. There cannot be any well- 
founded right attaching to any individual, or class, which is 
not, at the same time, the ground of a legitimate claim, on the 
part of the community, on that individual or class. To assert 
a right is to assert a fourfold relation. For a right implies a 
duty on the part of the person claiming or asserting the right, 
a duty on the part of the person or persons from whom the 
right is claimed, and a reciprocal claim, from that person or 
community, on the person who is the subject of the right. 





* A lecture delivered before the East London Ethical Society. 
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For instance, a child has a right to claim from his parents, 
or the community, the means of education. But the fact that 
he has such a right implies that his parents or the community 
owe him the duty of providing him with the means of educa- 
tion. Moreover, that which gives him a right to the means of 
education makes it, at the same time, his duty to use these 
means to the best of his ability, and is the ground of a claim 
on the part of the community that he shali do that duty. Thus 
we see that every right involves, we may almost say is, in a 
double sense, a duty, and every duty involves, or is, in a double 
sense, a right. What we call it depends on how we look at 
it, and from which side action is due, or hinderance may be 
expected. 

Thus education is the child’s right from the community, and, 
for the same reason, is the duty of the community towards the 
child, while it is equally true to say education is the child’s 
duty towards the community, and, for the same reason, is the 
right of the community from the child. Both rights and duties 
repose ultimately on the common humanity of all members of 
acommunity. All differences of detail which may be inci- 
dental to time, place, age, sex, or capacity, must be ultimately 
ruled and determined by one consideration,—viz., the best con- 
tribution which it is possible to demand or to make to the 
common interrelated life of the community. It isonly as parts 
of a whole that any individuals can possess any rights; it is 
only as enabling others to perform their parts in the common 
life, that we owe to any others duties. 

We hear much more nowadays about women’s rights than 
about women’s duties. And that is natural. It is because 
women are more ready to do their duty by the community, 
than the community is willing to give them the chance of doing 
that duty. Women have a right to demand that they shall 
be allowed to do their duty. And it is their duty to make the 
very best and most of themselves possible, as part workers and 
part contributors to the common stock of happiness or good. 
This claim of women that sex shall be no disability in the 
doing of any kind of work which they can do for the benefit 
of their fellows is, unfortunately, still a claim only. There- 
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fore we hear of it always as a “right.” The obstruction, it 
will be observed, comes from the other part,—z.e., the state, or 
the community. But when the community will have acknowl- 
edged that claim and granted that right, as it most assuredly 
one day will, then we shall hear of women’s duties to the com- 
munity. The obstruction then—if there should be any—will 
come from the women themselves. They may fail in perform- 
ing their proper and acknowledged function in society. If 
they do, they will fail in doing their duty. Just now it is society 
that fails in acknowledging, in many instances, the rights of 
women. 

It is probably acknowledged, or at least will not be denied, 
by the inhabitants of the civilized world, that women are 
genuine human beings. It seems, indeed, barbarous and 
ludicrous to think any statement of the kind necessary. Yet 
the denial to woman of educational, political, or social rights, 
on the ground of her sex alone, is undoubtedly a denial of her 
humanity. 

It is, of course, an historical fact that the humanity of women 
has been again and again explicitly denied. So inevitably, so 
fatally, was thought about her moulded by current treatment 
of her, that from using her as a mere instrument to his own 
ends man came to regard her as having no end of her own. 
It was denied that she had any “soul.” It became an item in 
the religious creed that she was created for the use of man and 
subservient to him in all things. In Paul Heyse’s powerful 
story, “ Die Kinder der Welt,” one of the characters, who fails 
in the ambitions of his own life, concentrates all his hopes 
and transfers all his ambitions to the future of his little baby 
son. He shall be the “whole man” which his father failed 
to be. And the father continually speaks of himself as the 
“Durchgangspunkt” for this child; the point of entrance into 
life for this spirit which shall have the chance of becoming a 
whole man. Hitherto a woman has been literally and wholly 
a “ Durchgangspunkt” for humanity. She never had a chance 
of becoming herself a “whole-human being.” Her whole 
value was that through her instrumentality a whole-man 
might arise. 
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This position, inadequate and therefore unjust as it is in the 
life of to-day, has not been without its value, and its possibilities 
of nobleness. 

On the whole, the human economy which has sacrificed the 
woman to the mother, and has thrown the burden and the 
privilege of enterprise and control on the male, has done more 
for humanity than the economy of the beehives has done for 
the bees.* . Moreover, the sacrifice of the broader humanity, of 
the fuller self-development, of the wider, richer life, which an 
individual may make in order to perform more adequately the 
particular function which he alone, or he best, can perform, this 
sacrifice, when made voluntarily and intelligently, when offered, 
that is,as the best contribution the individual can make to the 
public good, this is the noblest and sanest sacrifice a human 
being can make. When undertaken in that spirit, when really 
necessitated by the exigencies of public need, there is no 
sacrifice which can be demanded of man or woman which 
would not be equitable to demand and noble to yield. 

And one rejoices to think that, however dimly in intellectual 
apprehension, yet brightly and purely in spirit, women have 
again and again evolved this humanest and divinest will out 
of the difficult and narrow circumstances of their lot. I re- 
member having been much struck many years ago by the 
saying of a very simple and very lonely old woman: “I have 
served,” she said, “ my country well; I have borne her seven 
noble sons.” She was content to sit alone in her old age and 
her feebleness, sustained by the thought of what she had 
done and of what they were doing. 

But the need for the exclusive devotion of women to this 
one form of service has passed away. The necessity for the 
sacrifice of all her other faculties in order to secure the further- 
ance of her mere bodily fruitfulness no longer exists. And 
with the necessity for the sacrifice the nobility of the sacrifice 
has disappeared wholly also. To cling to the sacrifice when 
the necessity for it has passed away; to adore it as divine 








* In the hive we find the male reduced to a mere instrument of sex, while the 
females become the laborers, the rulers, and the important persons generally. 
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when it has ceased to be decently human; to insist upon the 
narrow function which it involved as “ woman’s sphere,” when, 
as a human being, woman inevitably changes her sphere with 
every change in the life of humanity,—this is to be a slave 
who clings to his fetters, a cripple who despises the use of 
feet, a sentimentalist who, wasting his heart on his own emo- 
tions, has none left for the realities of daily life. It is to be 
superstitious, ignorant, stupid, dull. 

The needs of the community and the best possible contri- 
bution which the individual or class can make to the common 
life must be ever the measure and standard of woman’s service, 
of her rights, and of her duties. But the needs of society 
have changed immensely with the progress of civilization. 
These needs are different at different times, in different coun- 
tries, and among different peoples. With us to-day the ques- 
tion is not how we may most rapidly increase our population, 
but how we may most effectively raise our common standard 
of life. Not soldiers for the king’s army, but citizens of the 
commonwealth, we ask for. Women are not called upon 
to-day only or chiefly to provide “food for powder” ; to re- 
people vast territories swept bare by pestilence, but to serve 
the community by the development of character, by the in- 
crease and spread of knowledge, by the organization of right 
living, so that for all classes of the community life may be 
wider and fuller and richer in happiness, beauty, and worth. 
She is called upon to help both by her protest against things 
are they are, and by her work to bring about things as 
they may be, and hasten forward that happy day, when every 
soul born, whether man or woman, will have a chance of be- 
coming a whole-human, and a bigger and a worthier whole 
than ever hitherto. To this end we must experiment with our 
women. And we must not be deterred either by the fear that 
we Shall spoil their womanhood, or by the fear of accentuating 
the fierce competition of men for bread. 

Nothing can harm the womanhood of woman that extends 
her good citizenship. No rational limitation can be put upon 
her public service save those to which all human beings are 
liable, the limitation of individual capacity and public need. 
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It is true—and I am the last to wish to ignore this—that in 
the reproduction of the species, that fundamental necessity 
of race-life, the part played by women is, and must ever 
continue to be, more onerous than that played by men. The 
woman's part makes a greater demand on her strength and on 
her time. It is the dullest folly to ignore this. It is alsoa 
blasphemy against nature and against life to suggest that 
women in this are cursed or degraded. It is impious and 
irrational to suggest that if they are to rise to their full 
measure of freedom and dignity as rational human beings, 
they must discard the folly of love, the degradation of mater- 
nity. This thought is as ignorant as it is revolting. If it 
were true, it would condemn at once the whole public life of 
woman, and not only that, but the whole course of nature 
which has culminated in man. 

But I deny utterly that maternity and public work are in- 
compatible. Asa matter of fact, we have necessarily among us 
to-day many unmarried women, and the plea that these should 
have some chance of making for themselves a life worth living, 
and of rendering a social service which shall be regarded with 


respect, is often put forward as the sole ground and justifica- 


tion of women’s public work. And truly the recognition of 
this claim is the barest humanity and justice. But sucha life 
is not an ideal life, and it is always at the ideal life we must 
aim. I regard it as matter for serious regret that we have 
among us so many unmarried women. Whatever be the 
causes, economic or other, through which it has come about, 
we cannot, in my judgment, regard it as either a desirable 
condition of things or one likely to be permanent. It is not 
a normal condition of society, nor is it a healthy or happy 
condition for the women. It seems to me, then, both un- 
scientific and inhuman to construct theories of social life 
which involve conditions which are neither normal nor happy. 

Our ideal, therefore, of women in the community must be 
one which will include within it the ideal of women in the 
family. 

The period of pregnancy in the human race is long, and it 
would be a serious hinderance to public work if during so 
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lengthened a period public servants of any class were liable 
to be disabled for service. But we know that the physical 
disabilities, the pains and perils, of our women are largely 
the growth of an artificial and unbalanced life. The barbarous 
and impious immodesty which prevents our teaching our 
young men and women the facts and laws, so far as they 
are known, of human physical life, is answerable for much. 
The inane, ugly, and impure ideal which so many still cherish 
of weak and dependent womanhood is answerable for more. 
With a more rational education, physical, mental, and moral, 
women will escape from most of the physical inabilities under 
which they now labor. As it is, | know healthly women whose 
activity, mental and physical, is in no way impaired during the 
period of gestation. The care of the young infant is a much 
more inevitable tie to mothers. One cannot imagine how the 
duties in this connection can be delegated with advantage 
either to the mother or child. As things are in our industrial 
and social system, this is no doubt a most formidable difficulty. 
But things must not remain as they are. With shortened 
hours of labor for the individual, with a much lessened number 
of births to the individual, with a reorganized, much socialized, 
and much simplified family life, all mothers might devote a 
larger proportion of time and an infinitely more intelligent 
care to their babies, while at the same time they took their 
regular and fair share of public social work. 

As to what that social work should be in detail, it is not 
possible for any one beforehand to determine. Women can 
be satisfied with nothing less than full and absolute equality 
of opportunity in this matter. Sex must cease to be an arbi- 
trary disability. Women must ask of the community, as their 
right, that they shall be free to will and to do whatever they 
can for the public good. Women must ask it of themselves 
that they shall see to it that they cax do what they will. 

I spoke of our not fearing the rivalry of men and women in 
public works. A short time ago this was a fear very keenly 
felt. It has yet by no means disappeared. But surely, the 
most men can ask is fair play. Has not a woman a right to 
work for her living on equal terms with a man, even if she 
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must enter the market as his rival? On what possible plea 
of justice or humanity can she be denied that opportunity ? 
What she can and what she must be denied is the chance 
of underselling the men or of playing the part of the justly 
despised “ Blackleg.” So long as women are disorganized 
enough, feeble enough, and anti-social enough to do the 
same work as men for less pay, men must and ought to pro- 
test against their interference. The men’s interests and the 
women’s interests here are absolutely at one. There is no 
more crying need of the day for women than this need of 
their labor organization. I know women who are deliberately 
and persistently underselling men’s work, and who hate and 
abhor what they are doing. But it is a case of do it or die. 
There is too often no organization to which such women can 
look for help either in striking against the low rate of women’s 
wages, or as a controlling agency against the underselling of 
other women. For women not only undersell men, they 
undersell one another. 

The organization of women, whether in trades unions or 
for political or social ends, is at present necessarily very diffi- 
cult. Women are so unused to independent action, so unused 
to respond to the control of wide social ideas, that it is difficult 
for them to manage their own affairs, and difficult for them to 
be true to one another. At the same time their inclusion in 
men’s associations has the disadvantage of being for the women 
enormously less educative, because less responsible, while in 
the case of trades unions there is besides the difficulty of 
allowing them to enter on equal terms with the men. For 
reasons which are, I trust, almost wholly within our control, 
women are, as they are, more liable to come upon the sick- 
list than men. For these reasons it seems to me that all 
those interested in the future of women’s work should turn 
their earnest attention to the training of the young. Let us 
give girls of all classes a chance of physical development, of 
meeting the other sex upon equal terms, and of tasting the 
sweets and the seriousnesses of self-government. For this 
latter purpose I know of no better agency than well-organized, 
well-managed social clubs. A spirit of independence, business 
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capacity, and esprit de corps, those most essential virtues in 
public and organized life, find in such clubs a ready and effec- 
tive training-ground. The objects to be attained are easily 
within the comprehension and sympathy of girls; the habits 
gained in striving after them will be a permanent gain of the 


most serious value. 

It is not, however, among women alone that we find this 
serious need of organization. The need makes itself felt 
everywhere. With more organization, directed more and more 
to the widest social ends, we shall find the spirit of competi- 
tion giving place to the spirit of co-operation. We shall find 
laborers not rivals, but helpers one of another. We shall find 
labor enough for all, when all labor and no one labors too 
much. We shall find leisure enough for all when all have 
leisure, and no one has leisure too much. We shall find 
reward enough for labor when every laborer gets his fair 
share, and no one gets more than his fair share. 

Now, women are for good or for evil launched into public 
life. We cannot recall them. We cannot move forward 
towards anything like complete public organization until 
women are up to the mark of the average masculine attain- 
ment in public spirit and skilled work. 

This brings me to another point of fundamental importance 
for working-women. Not only are the women of to-day, 
broadly speaking, behind men in public spirit and in organ- 
izing capacity, but they are, in many instances, unequal to men 
as skilled workers. It has been stated recently by public 
women, who have a right to speak with authority on labor 
questions, that girls are more unwilling than boys to submit 
to the prolonged training necessary for the production of a 
skilled worker of the first rank. This unwillingness is attrib- 
uted not to an undue dose of original sin in the feminine half 
of humanity, but to the effect on the minds of the girls of the 
anticipation of marriage. There is always the chance for each 
one that she may marry, and thereafter not need her trade. 
Why spend long trouble for short reward? She is content, 
during the few years she anticipates spending at her trade, to 
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accept low wages, dependence at home, and a subordinate posi- 
tion in the labor market. 

Now, so far as this is true, and so long as it is toany extent 
true, it will be idle for women to organize themselves in trade 
unions ; it will be idle for them to cry aloud from trade plat- 
forms, or from any other platforms, that women should get the 
same wages as men when they do the same work. The work 
may be nominally the same, but if the workmanship is infe- 
rior, the inferior worker should not ask, and will not get, an 
equal wage. 

Much may be hoped for from the spread of technical 
education. Young girls are, when they are healthy, as 
eager as young boys (some think they are more eager) 
to apply themselves to the work that is set before them, 
and master it, just for interest in the work itself and for 
the pleasure of mastery. Much, too, may be hoped for 
from the growth of that sturdy spirit of self-help and per- 
sonal independence which shows itself among the most 
courageous and intelligent women to-day, and which one 
hopes will penetrate, as an ideal at least, all ranks and classes 
of women. 

But I think we must all feel that the determining factor in 
the whole question is, and must be, the place assigned in the 
public consciousness to marriage in relation to women’s life 
and women’s work. Is it to be, for women, marriage at any 
cost? Is the unmarried woman to be regarded as a social 
failure? All sensible people have answered these two ques- 
tions already in the negative. But there remains an immensely 
important question for working-women of every class. Must 
it always remain a choice for a woman between marriage, on 
the one hand, and effective public work, on the other ? 

Is there no chance of combining the two? Must a woman 
sacrifice all that is in her, else, of work and ambition, if she 
takes upon herself the responsibility of maternity ? Must she, 
if she will do efficient and continuous public work, renounce 
marriage ? 

I am aware this is a very difficult question, and I do not 
want to assume for a moment the position either of prophet 
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or seer. I speak only as a woman who feels very strong sym- 
pathy with both these ambitions of womanhood. I am con- 
vinced, in the most absolute manner, that women will give up 
neither of them. 

The signs of the times are many. We have the disturbed 
literature of women writers; the dissatisfaction of unmarried 
women workers, whose lives hang still patchy and scrappy, 
spite of energetic rational work and success; the growing 
difficulty of housekeepers in procuring domestic servants, be- 
cause of the preference of girls for the wider interests and 
richer sociability of factory life ; and the half-comic, half-tragic 
revolt of married women, who continue as factory workers, 
even when obliged to pay away every week more than they 
earn as wages to other women who look after their homes 
and children. 


I]. 


I turn now to the second part of my subject, which will 
be the more easily treated, after what I have already said. 

Women have to be regarded, we are I hope agreed, both as 
public servants and, at the same time, as members of a famiiy. 


Individual women will, I trust, more and more live, when it 
suits them to do so, in an independent fashion, as unmarried 
men do. But the public work which women claim to do, and 
which society has a right to claim from them, must be so 
organized as not to interfere with or prevent family life, when 
women choose to live it. Family life, on the other hand, must 
be so organized as not to interfere with or prevent public work 
on the part of those concerned in it. At present such organi- 
zation seems almost utopian. But I am convinced it is what 
we shall achieve. 

To-day a married woman has frequently the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping in touch, even remotely, with current events 
and current thought. To take an active part in the making 
of those events and shaping of those thoughts is impossible 
to her. During so many, sometimes, as twenty of the best 
years of her life she is absorbed totally by the minutiz of 
family life. Many children exhaust her physically, mentally, 
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and morally. She is the most overworked, the most hope- 
lessly exploited, of all our social slaves. The marvellous 
and inexhaustible passion of motherhood has sustained her. 
But even this tenderest loveliness of nature has, by over- 
stimulation, turned into a curse. It has prevented such 
women from perceiving the true aspect of their condition, and 
it has tended to degrade motherhood itself. It has become 
too often a physical passion over the latest baby rather than 
a rational sympathy with and for the growing children. 
The tenderness and insight that can mother the growing 
spirits of her children is a nobler and more human thing, ina 
woman, than the trembling rapture with which she clasps the 
baby at her breast. We need both. The finer the woman 
the more she will be capable of both. But if motherhood is 
to grow adequate to growing humanity, the former must pre- 
ponderate in life over the latter. We shall do a service, then, 
to women, a service to motherhood, a service to family life, 
and a service to the community, if we protest against the 
cruel absorption of so long a period of a woman’s life, and so 
large a portion of her strength, in child-bearing. 

Everybody knows that the excess which we permit in this 
matter is not merely prohibitive of the public work of the 
women in question, but is injurious in every way to family 
life. The woman is often incapable of even that every-day 
duty of upper servant of the household, which our present 
wasteful and individualistic domestic economy lays upon her, 
even in well-to-do middle-class homes. She cannot, by reason 
of her physical exhaustion, drag herself about to “see to 
things.” Which of us has not seen bright, clever girls turned 
in a few years into irritable, dull women, who can talk of 
nothing but their own and their children’s illnesses, or the 
delinquencies of their servants? What chance has such a 
victim of growing to be a “whole-human”? What chance 
have her children of rational sympathy and intelligent care ? 
What chance has her husband of thinking of her with re- 
spect as his equal and companion? What chance has he of 
being saved from the degradation of using her merely as 
the “ point-of-entrance” of his children into life, or of falling 
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to the unspeakable depth of regarding her as the safest and 
most respectable means of personal gratification? These 
are terrible things to say. But it is more terrible that such 
things are. 

There is great need to speak out, and special need, as I think, 
for women to speak out. Family life is being attacked on all 
sides, and no wonder. Many women are revolting against 
marriage. It means bondage and degradation tothem. Young 
people, girls and boys, are revolting against the tyranny of 
family ties. Men are found to challenge the whole thing as a 
worn-out institution, reverence for which is a mere superstition. 
And there is much in this that is true. Marriage does mean 
bondage and degradation to countless women to-day; family 
life does tyrannize shamefully over many of its members; the 
institution does need radical reform, and our attitude towards 
family life is superstitious, sceptical, cowardly, and unloving. 
Weare so afraid to trust humanity that we have a superstitious 
dread of making any alterations in what we rightly feel to be 
a most fundamental relation. We are so dull with custom, so 
cowardly in face of convention, so unloving as men and women 
and parents and children, that we cannot think boldly and 
confer freely in the hope of bettering things. Each one thinks 
too exclusively of his or her own side in the question. We 
are so stupid and ignorant that we do not see that in an 


organic group the good of each is xecessarily the good of all. 


So we go on. Chaos spreads, superstition deepens, and a kind 
of numbing despair is seizing on all those who care greatly 
but cannot see clearly. Do let us try to understand one 
another. Especially let the young grown-up men and women 
of to-day try to see each other’s points of view. Do let us 
put away that false shame, which is a thing to be ashamed of, 
which prevents people discussing openly and gravely this most 
grave difficulty. 

As my contribution to that discussion I should like to sub- 
mit some definite proposals. 

It would be well, I think, that men and women should agree 
that a woman’s child-bearing years should be very much 
reduced in number. It would be well that a longer period 
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were permitted her between the births of her children. It 
would be well that in the rearing and personal tending of the 
child the man should take some part as well as the woman. 
The cleavage of work which obtains between men and women, 
both in the family and in public life, however suitable it may 
have been for a by-gone time, is unworkable with the aspira- 
tions and needs of to-day. It would surely be a more manly 
and suitable thing for a man occasionally to amuse his own 
children for an hour, or even to put them to bed, while his 
wife went out to whatever work or amusement outside the 
family round she might desire, than that the man should 
always take the outside work and amusement and the woman 
should always see to the children. Family life would be 
sweeter and stronger, the sympathy and understanding would 
be finer and wider, if the wife were refreshed by the variety of 
the wholesome, wider interests which are her husband’s inter- 
ests also, and if the husband were enlightened by the details 
of the care, labor, and tenderness necessary with the children. 
One does not very often hear a woman in any rank of life 
speak of “the brats” or “the kids,” but the words are often 
on the lips of men through an astonishingly wide social area. 
However softened the terms are by their slang usage, they 
denote a spirit which we could well afford to lose. Respect 
for their children, as compared with fondness for them, and 
respect for the care of them as a serious and important 
part of women’s work, would grow with the little interchange 
of civilities which I suggest. 

Besides, we want to arrange the home life so that it shall 
not debar women from public life. And just at present her 
husband is about the only person who can co-operate with a 
married woman towards this end. This will not be always so. 
Things will be easier for both men and women when family 
life is less isolated, when it is more simple, and arranged on 
a more co-operative basis. 

The family of the future will not, I trust, set itself down 
within four narrow walls and seck to be sufficient unto itself 
within them. We shall try, I hope, what co-operative dwell- 


ings cando. In such dwellings there might be suites of rooms, 
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larger and smaller, to suit the needs of single men and women, 
or of married people and their children. These suites would 
provide their inmates with the privacy of the present home, 
but would avoid the exclusiveness of the present-day flat. 
There would be a common drawing-room, a common dining- 
room, managed as such rooms are managed in a good hotel 
to-day. The service of the whole would be managed from a 
common centre, cutting off at one blow the greatest domestic 
worry of a modern woman’s life, and encouraging the organizing 
of the work by skilled experts, which it needs. There might 
be a large, airy, sunny, common nursery, presided over by 
trained kindergarten nurses. The skilled education of the 
children might go on from the earliest years. Think of the 
superiority of such nurseries and such care over the nurseries 
and the care possible to the children of the vast majority, even, 
of the middle classes. Think of the fine common library there 
might be; think of the fine solid building of good design; 
think how a few commonly held works of art, of the first 
order, might replace the trumpery decorations of the present- 
day individualisticaily arrayed establishment; think of the 
good and wholesome and well-cooked and varied food which 
might, at less cost, replace the burnt mutton-chops and muddy 
coffee of the suburban villa. 

When the boys and girls of a family grow up, each having 
been educated to the best possible advantage and each having 
been fitted to earn his or her own livelihood, each might move 
out to a private set of rooms in the same building (if their work 
admitted of their living there), thus securing that indepen- 
dence and privacy which young women need as much as young 
; men, and which both need to ask from their families as much 
as from the public. Think of the bigger, wholesomer family 
feeling that would grow up in such a community. How men 
and women would grow up knowing each other with an inti- 
macy and freedom unknown to us. Think of the immense benc- 
fit to old people and to those who have the care of the aged. 
At present old people are often a very heavy tie and burden 
to their children. One sees at present often a middle-aged 
single woman who is a positive victim to an aged parent. 
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There is not money enough to provide extra care. There is 
a narrow feeling of family devotion which insists upon the 
daughter, however unsuitable she may be, taking the whole of 
attendance and care, which prevents her doing any other work, 
no matter how suitable she may be for that. In the kind of 
establishment I have been sketching, old people would enter- 
tain one another. They would, moreover, grow old with a so 
much wider social and public spirit, that they would prefer to 
be looked after by persons suited by temperament and train- 
ing, who were not of their physical kin, than by their own 
flesh and blood, who had, perhaps, neither skill nor inclina- 
tion. Such a proposal does not look forward to lessening the 
restraints and dues of affection, but only to rationalizing and 
spiritualizing them. 

I have throughout my paper said nothing directly as to the 
economic independence of women. But ina society organized 
as I have indicated such independence would inevitably follow. 
When women’s public and private activities are so ordered 
and so limited as not to hinder one another, when to marry 
does not mean to a woman to sink the whole of her personal 
life, the whole of her personal interests and activities, in the 
interests and activities of her husband and children, when the 
daughters of a family are no longer sacrificed wholesale to the 
sons and parents, when women may work at what they will 
and can, when they no longer undersell men and no longer 
suffer themselves to be underpaid, when a whole life is not 
signed away irretrievably by a marriage ceremony, then the 
economic independence of women will be possible, but not till 
then; then love will cease to be bought and sold, but not till 
then ; then, for the first time, woman will possess herself; then, 
for the first time, she can devote herself, as a free human 
being, to the service of her family and to the service of the 


community. 
Mary S. GILLILAND. 
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ETHICS AND BIOLOGY. 
I. 


BroLocy is the science of the vital properties of organic 
beings. Ethics is the science of the right conduct of rational 
beings. Or, let us rather say, it is the attempted formulation 
of what constitutes right conduct for thinking, social beings, 
whereby they become truly rational. 

Now the question is, whether in this attempted determina- 
tion of what constitutes right conduct for us human beings, 
biological science can be of any effective help to us? We 
wish to ascertain whether our tentative codes of ethics can 
find in biological facts positive confirmation, or positive nega- 
tion ;—above all, whether our leading ethical intuitions are 
anyway grounded in biological relations ? 

The answer we feel forthwith prompted to give to these 
weighty questions will be chiefly governed by the view we are 
wont to take of the relation of man’s rational being to his 


vital organization. And it is only on a correct interpretation 
of this perplexing relation that ethics can be scientifically 


grounded. 

Empirical ethics—consciously or unconsciously dominated 
by the humanitarian or social stand-point—can make pretty 
good practical headway by building upon some humanistic 
foundation, such as pleasure, utility, justice, sympathy, benev- 
olence, individual well-being, self-perfection, or social welfare. 
But such empirical ethics lacks the scientific and philosophical 
standing-ground, through which alone its essential principles 
can derive their final justification. 

It is evident that such views of the relation of our rational 
being to our vital organization, as regard this body of ours as 
a mere hinderance to ethical aspiration, or as a mere passive 
instrument wielded by a spiritual agent, or as a mere illusion 
of unrationalized sense ; that such ascetical, dualistic, or ideal- 
istic views cannot consistently appeal to biology for ethical 
enlightenment. Under their sway ethical determination must 
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be held to emanate exclusively from an invisible principle in 
some way inhabiting and actuating our visible organism, in 
which case the latter could play no other than an ethically 
obstructive or indifferent part.* 

On the other hand, it is just as evident, that, neither the 
mechanical view of organization and vital activity,f nor the 
view which takes the human body and its functions to result 
from the pre-concerted co-operation of innumerable elemen- 
tary and autonomous lives,{ nor any kind of primordially pre- 
established evolution; that none of these fatalistic views 
leaves any allotment of free power in us for ethical self-deter- 


mination.§ 

Theories of human nature, involving whatever kind of orig- 
inal predestination and pre-ordination, inevitably exclude eth- 
ical self-determination. All theological, philosophical or scien- 
tific reasoning to the contrary, however ingenious, is clearly 
made up of mere sophistical subterfuges. It is incontestable 


* The view my studies have led me to form regarding the perplexing relation 
of body and mind I have sought on numerous occasions to explain. I will here 
only refer to “ The Scientific Basis of Religious Intuition.” Address written for 
the Free Religious Association. Zhe Jndex, 1886, p. 570. ‘* Mental Activity.” 
Mind, Vol. X1V, No. 56. “ Psychical Monism.” The Afonist, Vol. II., No. 3. 

t See “ Fatalistic Science and Human Self-determination,” 7ie Mew Jdea/, 
1889-90, and “ Automatism and Spontaneity,” Zhe A/onist, Vol. 1V., No. 1. 

~ See “The Dependence of Quality on Specific Energies,’ J/ind, Vol. V., 
p. 1. Also “ Are we Cell-Aggregates ?”’ Afind, Vol. VII., p. 100. 

7 Leibnitz, as a consistent outcome of his “ Monadologie,”’ in which he sought to 
unify and systematize the three fatalistic views above mentioned,—the mechanical 
view, the building up of the organism by autonomous monads, and primordially 
pre-established evolution,—was forced to adopt an out-and-out necessitarian con- 
ception of human nature. “ Tout est donc certain et déterminé par avance dans 
l'homme comme partout ailleurs, et ‘Ame humaine est une espéce d’automate spi- 


rituel.’’ (Théodicée.) 5 

Kant, who was likewise an out-and-out determinist in the physicai as well as 
in the mental sphere, shows to what far-fetched shifts a consistent thinker has to 
have recourse in order to reconcile determinism in nature with ethical conduct. 
He was forced to advance the obviously self-contradictory assertion that actions 
are free or ethical only when determined by our intelligible, noumenal, supernat- 
ural self. And that these same actions, when they come to appear in the sensi- 
ble world of time and space, are found, nevertheless, to be forming part of the 


‘* mechanism of nature.” 
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that the possibility of ethical conduct is altogether dependent 
on some degree of free self-determination, on some amount of 
free volitional control, not only over our ideas, but also over 
our motor or executive apparatus. 


II. 


Refusing to be persuaded of our ethical impotency by theo- 
logical, philosophical, or biological theories of predestination, 
let us now turn our attention to biological conceptions which 
involve, as such, important ethical implications, and which, in 
fact, have exerted considerable influence on the ethical views 
of our time. 

Foremost among these is the conception introduced into 
biology by Bichat,* and recently brought under Darwinian 
influence to its legitimate conclusions by George Heinrich 
Schneider. 

Descartes had bisected human nature into two totally dis- 
parate constituents: a thinking substance and an extended 
substance ; the former manifesting our conscious life, the latter 
our bodily activities. It soon became evident to himself and 
others, that two such incommensurable substances were inca- 
pable of entering into natural intercommunication ; that their 
apparent interaction can therefore be only supernaturally 
effected. Modern philosophy is still laboring to extricate 
itself from this Cartesian dilemma; as yet with very doubtful 
results. Of course, in keeping with such an ultra-dualistic 
arrangement no biological knowledge of the substance of 
our body could possibly be of any ethical use to the thinking 
substance. 

Bichat likewise bisected human nature, but from the stand- 
point of the anatomist and physiologist. He held the human 
body to consist of two radically distinguished sets of organs, 
each having its different kind of life. The internal organs, 








* As proof of the philosophical and ethical importance of Bichat’s biological 
views, I will here quote what Schopenhauer says: ‘‘ Bichat’s observations and 
my own corroborate each other; his are the physiological commentary to mine, 
and mine the philosophical commentary to his. Both are best understood when 
read together.” ‘Die Welt als Will,” Vol. II., B. 2, Chap. xx. 
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heart, stomach, liver, sexual organs, and the rest, constitute 
what he calls the organic life, and are, according to him, the 

seat of the passions or appetitive cravings. The external 

organs, chiefly brain, sensory organs, and voluntary muscles, 

he distinguishes as the animal life, or the life of outside rela- 

tions. 

Now the central and essential conception underlying Bichat’s 
interpretation of human nature, and of animal nature in gen- 
eral, consists in regarding the life of outside relations as en- 
tirely subservient to the organic life, as existing solely to 
minister to the cravings and desires of what he calls the 
passions. The organs designated by biology as those of 
the ectoderm, chiefly brain, sensory organs, and voluntary 
muscles, would thus be mere instruments elaborated for the 
purpose of satisfying entodermic or appetitive needs. These 
appetitive needs, in their turn, subserving one single end,— 
the preservation of the life of the individual and its kind. 

The elementary passions, such as hunger, the fear of dan- 
ger, sexual desire, parental affection, the fighting rage; all 
are found to conduce to the attainment of one and the 
same end: preservation of self, and propagation of the 
kind. 

As to the life of outside relations, its movements of what- 
ever sort are in their turn subservient to the life-preserving 
passions. The pursuit and prehension of prey, the flight 
and hiding from enemies, the seeking and wooing of mates, 
the tending of offspring, the offensive and defensive use of 
natural weapons; all these activities are exercised to accom- 
plish what the passions are craving for; all resulting in the 
perpetuation of life. 

Moreover, under this aspect, mental or conscious aware- 
ness, in its increasingly complex efficiency, is developed 
solely for more and more subtle guidance in the execution 
of the movements that minister to the life-preserving pas- 
sions. In the beginning, lowest in the scale of development, 
awareness only on immediate contact through the sense of 
touch; then awareness at a distance through other sensory 
channels; then awareness of remembered occasions through 
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mental representation ; at last, awareness of possible occasions 
through thought. 

The entire life of outside relations, all the organs and con- 
scious abilities, by means of which we enter into intercommu- 
nication with the external world, seem thus to be simply im- 
plements used in the service of the organic passions; these 
passions being themselves only the expression of the life- 
craving, life-perpetuating instinct. 

It must be confessed, that, contemplating animal existence 
in general, this interpretation of life with its alleged suprem- 
acy of entodermic organs appears hardly exaggerated. The 
appetitive impulsions of hunger and sexual desire seem, in- 
deed, to constitute the motive spring of animal exertions. 

This apparent state of things being accepted as philosoph- 
ically correct, the eminently serious ethical question arises, 
whether life of this description is at all worth preserving and 
propagating ? 

No doubt, if the gratification of hunger and lust consti- 
tutes really the chief concern of existence, if our body is 
merely a machine cunningly contrived for the better glutting 
of appetites, and if it all means in essence nothing but per- 
petuation of such utterly sensual aims; then our present 
life has to be looked upon as something ethically undesirable, 
as something abhorrent to our ethical reason and its aspi- 
rations. 

When we consider that such ethical abhorrence, and conse- 
quent abnegation of our present life forms the core, the emotive 
mainspring of the religions professed by the highest cultured 
nations, oriental and occidental, it must be conceded that, what 
I may biologically call the entodermic interpretation of life, 
has played, and is still playing, a momentous part in the guid- 
ance of our moral conduct. 

And here it is interesting to notice how successfully this 
entodermic interpretation, which has dominated ascetic ethics, 
and which lies so near to whoever contemplates life as driven 


by its elementary instincts, has been recently elaborated by 


the eccentric yet eminently gifted recluse, Arthur Schopen- 
hauer. 
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The actuating power beyond the illusory world of sense, the 
undying “ Will,” presses in its craving for life with blind and 
fanatic zeal into the realm of sensual gratification, lured thereby 
from disappointment to disappointment, and from misery to 
misery. The intellect, no less than all bodily organs, are but 
tools adapted with increasing aptitude to satisfy more and 
more completely this frantic craving for life. In some rare 
instances of abnormal development, however, the intellect 
emancipates itself from its abject slaving in furtherance of the 
life-craving propensities of deluded Will. It then recognizes 
the utter futility, essential painfulness, and fundamental wicked- 
ness of life as such. And henceforth its total abnegation be- 
comes the rationally prescribed ethical end. This, surely, is 
hedonic ethics with a vengeance. 

We have now to dwell a few moments on another biological 
conception which has lately influenced ethical opinions. It 
has been pretty generally accepted that the beings now exist- 
ing on our planet are those whose kind has survived all fore- 
gone vicissitudes, as the most fit to live in interaction with its 
present medium. And it has been ascertained that selection 
of the progressively fittest and weeding out of the less fit has 
been brought about by the merciless struggle for existence 
actually witnessed as still operative among living creatures. 

The recognition of this undeniable state of things has intro- 
duced new puzzles for ethical solution, or rather old puzzles 
under a new guise. Here we have a system of mutual en- 
croachment and carnage that from our ethical stand-point 
must be pronounced extremely abhorrent. Yet it has led to 
results that even by pessimism have to be regarded as desir- 
able. For among the host of creatures upon, above, and 
under the earth, and in its waters,—creatures incessantly 
struggling to devour one another, or to escape being devoured, 
—the one being possessing the redeeming ethical conscious- 
ness has at last been developed under the sway of these very 
same ethically abhorrent means. 

Now the question arises whether—looking back with our 
established moral consciousness upon the unethical means 


that have been instrumental in the development of organic 
VoL. V.—No. I 4 
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life—the ethical consciousness has itself been one of the 
unethically developed results? Or whether consciousness in 
its ethical character and bearings has, on the contrary, been 
developed by means essentially different from those that have 
been instrumental in the development of animal life in gen- 
eral? 

In trying to answer this question, we encounter difficulties 
still more perplexing. For, though it is clear that the fittest 
for their present mode of life have managed to survive by all 
sorts of means, which from our point of view we must deem 
eminently unethical, is it not possible that the creative initiation 
of progressively higher qualities, exposed to the struggle for 
existence and offered thereby for natural selection, has been 
from the beginning aimfully preconcerted, so as to evolve at 
last the moral consciousness ? 

Or, as an alternative, may it not be that interaction of the 
organism with the multifold influences of the medium has con- 
stituted the veritable means by which the organism has been 
progressively developed? May it not be that the functional 
play with external influences has led to the organic develop- 
ment of more and more subtly differentiated and elaborated 
means of interaction; that, then, the varying peculiarities in 
the disposition of these organic means—resulting in differentia- 
tion and specification of living forms—may have been selected 
as the fittest to carry on life amid the peculiarities of a specific 
medium ; and that, consequently, interaction with the peculiar 
medium, in which we human beings have come to live, has 
given rise to our moral consciousness ? 

Under the first supposition, that of aimfully preconcerted 
evolution leading as its culmination to moral development, it 
is clear that ethical purpose and ethical responsibility have to 
be attributed to the power believed to have ordained such 
evolution. And, as it cannot be rightly deemed presumptuous 
on our part to use our ethically-developed judgment—valid 
for all rational beings in reference to their actions—we would 
then be certainly ethically justified in condemning as exorbi- 
tantly wasteful and outrageously ruthless the means employed 
to achieve the intended ethical result. 
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Theological sophisms, however consummately twisted, are 
ineffective, under this supposition, to ethically exculpate an 
agent assumed to be unhampered in his creative power. If, 
on the other hand, the theory of creative all-efficiency be dis- 
puted, as creation evidently proceeds as a solidary evolutional 
process, it is illegitimate to conjecture with John Mill and 
others, and long before them with the divine Plato, that the 
creating agent is ethically well-intentioned, but thwarted by 
adverse conditions; such, for instance, as the obstinate resist- 
ance and aimless motion of an originally formless world- 
material ; or, contrariwise, by the malignant propensities and 
tricks of an all too specifically formed and aimfully moving 
Devil. 

Under the second supposition—that of organic beings 
developed by dint of their own functional exertions in inter- 
action with the agencies of their medium,—nothing that can 
rightly be called ethical can be discovered in our world before 
the moral consciousness of man actually comes into being, 
inaugurating through its guidance a higher mode of existence, 
—namely, that of obedience to the dictates of comprehensively 
unified reason, with corresponding adjustment of the aims of 
volition, and suitable transformation of that part of the medium 
over which we may gain volitional control. 

Should our ethical consciousness really turn out to be thus 
a gradually-developed outcome of the interaction of our 
organism with the outside world, no alarm need be taken by 
those in search of inscrutable profundities, whence the manifest 
phenomena of our world emerge into existence. Our intellect, 
however deeply it may probe the present order of things, fails 
to reach the ultimate spring of creation. The issuing of worlds 
into being with all their developmental potentialities remains 
to us wholly enigmatical. We stand baffled before the begin- 
ning and end of creative activity, before the antinomies of time 
and space, and the forces that fill these seeming emptinesses 
with their wealth of ever-becoming things. 

But, so far as ethical reason is concerned, it is surely ground- 
less theological cosmology that can pretend to detect any trace 
of it in the boundless reach of condensing nebulz and whirling 
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worlds, which constitutes the sense-revealed universe. Ethical 
reason emerges as such solely in and through the social rela- 
tions of man to man. Rational self-consciousness, which is 
the veritable matrix of all that can be rightly called ethical, 
how can it be legitimately or even plausibly ascribed to blazing 
suns and cooling planets, or to such like cosmic stuff as the 
fiery, subtle ether of Heraclitus and the Stoics, antique proto- 
type of the all-competent interstellar deus ex machina of our 
own physicists ? 

We earth inhabitants, at all events, have to regard ethical 
consciousness as the highest revealed outcome of evolution, 
not to be discovered pre-existing anywhere outside ourselves. 
This, of course, does not exclude the possibility, even the 
probability, that in other solar systems self-conscious beings 
have likewise been developed. If so, there too ethical reason 
can be only the outcome of gradual development. 

The prevalent notion, so persistently adhered to, the notion 
that effects cannot transcend in the scale of being their under- 
lying causes, or more correctly their co-operating conditions, 
is glaringly contradicted in all cosmical development, nay, in 
every chemical combination. 

Neither does utmost idealistic rarefaction of the sense- 
apparent world suffice to endow it with anything that can be 
compared with our own intelligence and its moral conscious- 
ness. On the other hand, let us emphasize the evident fact 
that our modes of consciousness, whether those of sense or 
those of intellect, though they are world-revealing, are nowise 
world-creating. 

IIT. 

As explained in the former section, it is of decisive impor- 
tance to our estimate of the ethical value of life, whether we 
are scientifically justified in regarding—in accordance with the 
spirit of ascetic religions, and with Bichat and Schopenhauer 
—the life of outside relations as developed solely to subserve 
self-gratifying passions? Or whether our appetitive cravings 
are, on the contrary, instrumental in supplying the life of out- 
side relations with the means needful to carry on self-important 
and self-improving functions ? 
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I deem it one of the most satisfactory results of many years 
devoted to the study of the vital activities of primitive forms 
of life to be able positively to assert and to prove that the 
fundamental and essential activity of life consists in the 
functional play of the organism with the medium at their sur- 
face of contact. The living substance is alive because of this 
functional play. Its vitality consists in alternate disintegration 
through clashing contact with surrounding influences, and re- 
integration by dint of the specific affinities inwoven in its 
chemical constitution. In consequence, we find that the 
highest organs of animal life are all developed in the surface 
layer. Brain, sensory organs, and voluntary muscles are all 
of ectodermic origin. 

Nutriment is nothing but complemental material serving the 
purposes of reintegration. And however elaborately con- 
stituted nutritive organs get to be in the course of organic 
development, they have no other office than that of supplying 
appropriate complemental material for restitutive assimilation. 
The organs of the life of outside relations, instead of being 
mere tools for appetitive gratification, are themselves the 
essential embodiment of life. And the entodermic organs, so 
far as food appropriation is concerned, are simply a culinary 
department entrusted with the complex and delicate prepara- 
tion of complemental material to be used in furtherance of the 
life of outside relations. 

Consequently, hunger, which with its ravenous train of ruth- 
less passions is playing so dominant a part in the drama of 
life, is really an appetitive sign expressive of a need for 
restitutive material on the part of the life of outside relations. 
However fierce and relentless its struggle for satisfaction, it is 
essentially an effort to save from deterioration the secured re- 
sults, the precious fruits of progressive life, so laboriously and 
precariously matured during ages upon ages of never-flagging 
vital activity. The end and aim which hunger in all verity 
subserves is to maintain intact the high-wrought integrity of 
the living substance. And, as the living substance becomes 
through gradual elaboration the more and more highly consti- 
tuted matrix of what we recognize as the inherited wealth and 
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worth of life, the gratification of hunger, far from being a self- 
sufficient appetitive craving, is really an indispensable means 
to the attainment of higher development. Biology furnishes 
thus the positive disproof of the hedonic end ascribed by many 
philosophers to this most urgent of appetitive cravings. 

Sleep, another of our appetitive promptings, whose insist- 
ance is resistless and gratification balmy sweet, ministers like- 
wise, beyond its own indulgence, in a supreme degree to 
organic restitution. It withdraws our being from the sense- 
obtruding world to those strange, unconscious depths, where 
nature’s healing powers effect with silent toil the restoration, 
the buoyant rejuvenescence of life’s strained faculties, used up 
in their day-long contest with the unrelaxing influx of the 
outside world. And more mysterious still, in that uncon- 
scious, sense-occluded state we call sleep are unified into a 
consistent mental structure the scattered fragments of waking 
experience. Here again biology positively shows, as in the 
case of hunger, that the pleasurable implications are mere 
means and not ends in themselves. 

The appetite of sex, which along with that of hunger seems 
almost exclusively to sway the actions of animals, and whose 
gratification involves for us rational beings such grave ethical 
consequences, proves biologically to subserve ends, the con- 
sciousness of which is still less immediately given. And it is in 
proportion as we rationally come to appreciate more and more 
fully the import of these ends, that our conduct in regard to 
them assumes a progressively ethical character. 

If the passions of hunger are instrumental, not only in the 
preservation of individual life, but also in its progressive de- 
velopment, all the more are the passions of sex instrumental, 
not only in the propagation of the race, but also in its future 
elevation in the scale of being. For manifold results point 
clearly to a unitary fusion of the sexual germs, and not merely 
to the mixing of their separate molecules, as Weismann 
teaches. With the same lavish waste that of million seeds 
“often brings but one to bear,” or rather with the same pro- 
fusion of means securing victory over multifold adverse 
chances, this unitary fusion of reproductive germs ministers 
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with endlessly precarious, yet triumphant progress to the 
heightening of organic wealth and worth. 

Now, while the most elemental of appetites, that of hunger ; 
the most reconstitutive one, that of sleep; and the most pre- 
servative one, that of sex; while these sundry hedonic appe- 
tites prove to be subservient to the progressive development 
of life, by what kind of process is this progressive develop- 
ment itself brought about? How do these developmental 
increments arise that are the organic embodiment of a higher 
stage of life ? 

It is pretty generally known that two opposite views of what 
is called evolution are each defended by eminent biologists ; 
namely, that of preformation, and that of new-formation. 
The former view has its philosophical counterpart in the 
Hegelian conception of world-evolution. It is conceived as a 
process rendering explicit what was already implicitly con- 
tained in a pre-existing totality of being. Biologically this 
view of actual pre-existence led to the conclusion, that all 
foregone and all future generations have existed precreated 
and preformed, either in the reproductive organs of all-mother 
Eve (ovulists), or in the seed of her sinful consort (animalcul- 
ists). Under a modernized guise this same theory of pre- 
formation was recently revived by Weismann, who has now, 
however, virtually abandoned it. 

The alternate hypothesis, which maintains that organic 
development is achieved through vital interaction of the organ- 
ism with its medium, is not only far more intelligible, but is 
also supported by superior circumstantial evidence. It assumes 
that increments of development, acquired, as they actually are, 
through interaction with the medium, when firmly grafted in 
the organic structure and unified with the same, become 
potentially represented in the molecular structure of the repro- 
ductive germ. This, in fact, would seem strikingly demon- 
strated in nature, for instance, in the unitary fusion of originally 
separate individuals, which at last come to form the so-called 
segments or mctamcra of complex organisms. These have 
evidently managed to secure their molecular representation in 
the reproductive germ. 
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I think it can be safely assumed that it is through vital toil 
that organic progress is achieved. And it is this organic pro- 
gress with its cumulative preservation of vital results, that has 
teleologically to be called the aim of evolutional transforma- 
tion. 

Organic development through natural selection is not 
rightly understood, when the determination of favorable varia- 
tions is wholly attributed to the conditions of the medium. 
Such variations as are particularly advantageous for life in a 
special medium are indeed thus selected. And this no doubt 
is the principal agency by which distinct species become es- 
tablished. But selective fitting for life ina given medium is 
apt to fit the organism into narrowing grooves of existence. 
An extreme example of this is given in the fitting for the para- 
sitic mode of existence, which leads to an all but complete 
deterioration of the organs of the life of outside relations, 
with complete entodermic supremacy. What a subject fora 
moral sermon! On it might be based the entire “ gospel of 
work ;” nay, ethics itself needs no stronger biological support. 

Whatever natural selection may accomplish for better or 
worse, individuals arising with variations which eventually 
prove to stand higher in the scale of being, are not merely 
selected as the fittest to live in the specifically given medium 
of their progenitors. They themselves select a medium fitter 
for their higher endowments. And it is this self-selection of 
a more suitable medium that becomes predominant in the 
human race, whose progress and ascendancy are chiefly due 
to it. And due, furthermore, to self-imposed transformation 
of the selected medium in keeping with acquired increments of 
development. 

The “ struggle for existence,” which has its root in the pas- 
sions of hunger, becomes thus—like hunger itself—a means for 
the attainment of higher existence; and the “ survival of the 
fittest” becomes a survival of those best fit for a higher mode 
of life. 

The ruthlessness of this struggle, however much it may be- 
come mitigated in the course of human civilization, will remain 
a process of elimination of at least the assailers and obstructors 
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of the higher life. It receives its ethical justification when 
rationally waged in the defence and upholding of its wealth 
and worth. 

Our ability to decide what kind of life may rightly be called 
“higher” can, of course, be cynically questioned. But, though 
superiority may not always be immediately evident in a special 
case, experience on the whole proves conclusively and super- 
abundantly the existence of an ascending scale of being, how- 
ever gropingly established. Thwarted ever so often, and forced 
to recede, the progressive tide has proved victorious in the 
end, so far at least as the history of our own planet has pro- 
ceeded. And is it not just this pathetic perilousness and 
transitoriness of individual existence, this precariousness of 
human culture, that infuses into our life, on the one hand, our 
tender solicitude for those we love; arousing, on the other 
hand, our martial valor, our adpefa, in defence of what we 


deem life’s wealth and worth ? 


IV. 


In order clearly to apprehend the end and aim of ethical 
conduct or right living, we have definitely to know in what 


higher or rational life really consists. 

Candid observation can hardly fail to recognize, that we are 
fundamentally emotional and volitional beings, whose instinc- 
tive feelings and doings, originally sense-aroused and sense- 
guided, become gradually enlightened and directed by devel- 
oping reason. And it seems pretty obvious that the emotive 
and volitional root of what we generally hold to be most 
precious in life has to be sought in those intuitive affections 
that bind together with deepening significance and widening 
comprehensiveness the lives of kindred beings. 

Only intellectual perversity can pretend to estimate these 
affections from the point of view of egoistic hedonism. This 
mode of interpretation is too frivolous or too sophistic to 
deserve serious consideration. Even in their purely instinctive 
origin these affections are fundamentally and essentially 
altruistic. However ravenous and lustful, even to revelling in 
hot blood and the tearing of palpitating flesh, tiger-like 
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voluptuousness may dwell in beast and man; surely the affec- 
tionate solicitude of the tigress for her cubs is essentially 
devoted to their well-being, and not a mere pleasurable grati- 
fication of her own appetites. Nor are the caresses of the 
mates mere expressions of self-regarding passions. They 
unmistakably betoken affectionate consideration for each other ; 
a sympathetic community of needs, grounded in the fact that, 
though different individuals, they are in verity bearers of com- 
plemental lives. 

The emotions of affection form indeed part of the occluded 
self-consciousness of each individual, but they derive, never- 
theless, their true significance, and have their veritable end, 
solely in correlation with the existence and qualities of other 
beings. In fine, they are distinctively altruistic, and belong 
thus to the life of outside relations. Their legitimate satisfac- 
tion is not of the nature of self-interest, nor of self-perfection, 
but is clearly found in reciprocity of sentiments. 

The proud delight in the human worth, in the human beauty 
of the subjects of one’s affection, is in essence no less altruistic 
than the distress at their sufferings, the anguish at their moral 
degradation. Here, as everywhere, it is the laboriously secured 
wealth and worth of life, realized and typified in the world- 
attuned human individual and his altruistic sentiments, that 
is the object of ethical approval and ethical joy. The self- 
regarding ethical consciousness of the individual has value 
only in so far as it prompts him to become more and more 
fully a living embodiment of the wealth and worth of life fore- 
shadowed in the ethical ideal. 

It is community of sentiments and reciprocity of affections 
that weave those invisible, yet prepotent links between kindred 
beings, which underlie ethical conduct. Ethical difficulties 
arise when there is no community of sentiments, no reciprocity 
of affections between beings of, nevertheless, the same kindred 
nature. The instinctive emotions and the common interests 
that hold together the members of a primitive family, consti- 
tute it in feeling and action a superindividual unity—the germ 
of a social organism, if you like. These unifying ties do, how- 
ever, not readily extend to such as are of more remote parentage, 
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and not co-operating units of the family group. And family 
ties themselves are apt to weaken and be broken. 

Here the task of ethical reason begins. It recognizes the 
common humanity in strangers even, and seeks to harmonize 
conflicting interests. It condemns the faithless betrayers of 
the family, of the altruistic bond; sanctions their being ren- 
dered harmless, and the ill repute in which they are held. 

In the intensifying and refining of altruistic sentiments, and 
in their extension over wider and wider groups of human and 
other beings, ethical progress finds its expression. This 
involves the extremely laborious process of devising means, 
not only for the harmonizing of clashing interests, but also for 
the awakening of reciprocal ethical sentiments in those to be 
included in the altruistic communion. This difficult task we 
seek to accomplish through social organization and _ social 
labor, national and international, secular and spiritual. And 
such organization and labor, to answer their purpose, have 
therefore to be instrumental in the deepening and widening of 
the ethical bearings of our life of outside relations. They have 
to be essentially altruistic in a collective sense, and not essen- 
tially self-regarding in an individualistic sense, as has been 
hitherto far too much the case in church and State. 

When we consider that all, yes all, that imparts to life, not 
only its material well-being, but its supersensual, spiritual 
worth, accrues to us through the deepening and widening of 
social relations; and that the legitimate satisfaction of the 
spiritual needs and aspirations thus created can only be attained 
by finding in these social relations adequate response ; it surely 
becomes evident that social life forms the veritable medium 
through which and in which moral existence becomes estab- 
lished. 

Reason or intelligence, fantastically held by transcenden- 
talists to be itself veritable reality, pre-existing in some wholly 
mysterious way as the self-sustained totality of all being, is— 
as experience very obviously shows—slowly developed in us 
by means of linguistic signs. The fact, which leads transcen- 
dentalists to look upon what they call “reason” as ultimate 
reality, is evidently the active part we play in discriminating, 
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judging, and controlling the increasingly complex material 
arising within our conscious content. 

The self-activity, which is thus manifesting itself introspec- 
tively is, however, of the same nature as the activity which 
manifests itself to our senses as purposive movements. Both 
these volitional activities are primarily exerted on constituents 
of the conscious content, which content forms a more or less 
consistently ordered microcosm, in which the organized expe- 
rience of self and the world is symbolically represented by 
mental signs, 

The symbolical signs, upon which animals exercise their 
co-natural, though greatly inferior discriminating, judging, and 
controlling faculty, are almost entirely of an emotional, sen- 
sorial, and perceptual nature, directly stimulated or indirectly 
remembered. , 

It is by help of linguistic signs, by help of the voluntary 
wielding of the algebra of language, that we human beings 
become empowered to immeasurably extend the range of our 
self- and world-experience. 

This algebra of language, by means of which we abstract, 
generalize, and condense given experience, admits in its 
capacity of a system of voluntary signs a more and more com- 
plete simultaneous representation of experience within the 
conscious content. This, in its turn, affords a more and more 
complete and systematized material upon which our discrimi- 
nating, judging, and controlling power may be exerted. 

It is this condensed and systematized experiential material, 
and our intensified voluntary power over it, which is at our 
disposal for ethical use or otherwise. And it is only when 
used in furtherance of the ethical end, that it deserves to be 
called truly rational; because the veritable aim of life as dis- 
closed in its progressive development is then recognized. 

We have direct volitional control only over our life of out- 
side relations; not over entodermic functions. This volitional 
control is most strikingly manifest to the senses in the move- 
ments of our executive organs. We are organically endowed 
with the power of moving and directing them at will. And 
the intentions and aims with which we execute these volitional 
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actions are judged to be ethical, unethical, or ethically indif- 
ferent, because we are free to execute them, or to refrain from 
executing them. And it is only through these voluntary 
movements that we can give practical expression to our ideal 
designs. It is, however, not to these ideal designs, as such, 
nor to any other constituent of actual consciousness, that can 
be attributed the power, the motive energy, to set the execu- 
tive movements going. This is done by our veritable self, 
which dwells in its organic, extra-phenomenal totality of being 
beyond any of its special mental or physical manifestations ; 
revealing its ethical character in its ideal designs, and the 
ethical character of its practical conduct in their execution or 
non-execution through voluntary movements. 

And remember that these voluntary movements, as percep- 
tually realised by us, are themselves only symbolical signs of 
the real activity exercised by the being who executes them. 
When I greet you with the waving of my hand, the activity of 
my being makes itself known to you by arousing in your con- 
sciousness the perception of my waving hand. And, surely, 
it is not this perception of yours of myself, and my waving 
hand, that does the waving.* 

The mechanically necessitarian interpretation of physical 
phenomena, which physical phenomena are as consciously 
realized by us, purely perceptual phenomena, finds its most 
glaring contradiction in the undeniable power of self-movement 
possessed by animal beings. The possibility of ethical con- 
duct, and indeed of any kind of conduct, is wholly grounded 
in this biological fact. In this power of self-movement is to be 
found the key to the vexed problem of volitional freedom.t 

I think it will be granted that biology proves essentially 
helpful in leading us to recognize that the ethical end is no 
other than the preservation, enhancement, and enjoyment of 
the inherited wealth and worth of life, which wealth and worth 
has its existence in social sentiments organically developed in 
us human beings, sentiments which find their appropriate satis- 





* See “* Mental Activity,” Jind, Vol. XIV. 
¢ See “ Automatism and Spontaniety,’” Zhe Monist, Vol. IV., No, I. 
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faction in reciprocity, within an ethically rationalized social 
medium. The progressive realization of this ethical end 
brings with it its own exceeding reward, and needs no sanc- 
tion beyond its own becoming, and its own proof of superi- 
ority before the tribunal of enlightened reason. 

Those whose ethical ideal of perfect justice and all-protecting 
love leads them to invoke with child-like trust super-human 
modes of adjustment and guardianship, fail to give due weight 
to the pitiful, the appalling pathos of human life, whose deli- 
cately fashioned frame and high-strung sensibilities have ever 
been ruthlessly exposed to the million-fold perils of unfeeling 
nature. Yet this very background of ruthless insensibility 
forms the dark foil on which sparkle the felicities of human 
loving-kindness. 

But what about the “ moral imperative,” the “ ethical ought,” 
the obligation under which by force of our ethical conscious- 
ness we feel compelled to confess ourselves in duty bound so 
to order our conduct as to make it subserve the ethical end ? 
I think this superindividual, and therefore eminently mysteri- 
ous obligation, will be found likewise grounded in biological 
relations. 

The wealth and worth incorporated in what we perceive as 
our wondrously constituted organism is the result of the end- 
less vital toil of innumerable foregone generations of kindred 
beings. We now alive in this present fleeting moment of end- 
lessly past and endlessly future time are sole bearers and 
realizers of these laborious results, painfully wrought in ages 
upon ages. Unto our exclusive safe-keeping the precious 
inheritance is confided. The entire future welfare of the human 
race depends on its faithful preservation and unimpaired trans- 
mission. It seems self-evident, then, that this solidarity of past, 
present, and future existence imposes upon us the duty of 
holding our vital endowments in trust, and not for arbitrary 
disposal; forbidding us egotistically, wastefully to luxuriate 
either in the spiritual or the material wealth of our common 
inheritance. 

From the unintermitting continuity of life and its affiliating 
heritage emanate those strange intuitive feelings of sympathetic 
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purpose that make of a multitude of separate lives one organic 
whole, linking the passing generations into a totality of being 
through community of achievement, in which the life-worthy 
abilities of all are miraculously rescued into rejuvenated pres- 
ence from what to individual consciousness appears as the 
ravages of time and death. 

This is the great transcendental paradox of human nature, 
that each of us is individually the bearer of the entire wealth 
and worth of life, and yet only an infinitessimal fragment in 
the collective life of humanity, in which each succeeding gen- 
eration sums up the existence of all its predecessors. 

EDMUND MonrTGOMERY. 
HEMPSTEAD, TEXAS. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND CLASSICISM IN 
ITALIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE only way of describing the character of a nation is to 
go back into its history and study the manifestations of its 
faculties, and to seek to discover what distinguishes it from 
other nations in universal society. For, however far we may 
trace back to unknown origins the primitive source of the 
aptitudes of races and nations, it is obvious that there must 
have been a moment of relative pause in the evolutionary 
movement. And the result of this must have been a certain 
psychological basis, from which, under the influence of the 
external circumstances, combined with the laws of life and his- 
tory, there was subsequently developed their entire after 
activity. We believe that, in the case of the Italian race, we 
must admit this psychological basis to have been already in 
existence after the Roman conquest; that is, when the peo- 
ples of the peninsula, united under a single government, and 
bound and mingled ina single common life, attained a psy- 
chical unity, which the subsequent invasions of the barbarians 
diversified by the importation of new ethical elements, but 
which, so far from being destroyed, fused those elements 
anew into itself and assimilated them. From this original 
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psychological basis must have issued, in course of time, the 
Italian character. But we cannot undertake to investigate 
minutely either the one or the other. Such. an undertaking 
would be too vast for the limits of this article, which must 
content itself with the far more modest task of tracing, for 
the history of philosophy, the more obvious lines of the 
moral type of the Italians, in so far as it finds expression in 
the philosophic reflection of their thinkers. At all events, 
without including the history of the external forms of social 
life, or at all pretending to embrace within the limits of this 
brief study the chequered history of the Italian people in the 
various spheres of civilization, we shall, nevertheless, cast a 
brief glance at the relations which these hold to the moral and 
civil life in the unity of its spirit. Indeed, the tendencies and 
habits which we try to bring out into clearness are not con- 
fined to the individual or to the family, but, while operating 
in both, form the dominant elements in the collective develop- 
ment of the nation. This means that we do not lose sight of 
the great antagonism existing between the collectivist and in- 
dividualistic tendencies in the practical life of the Italian 
people; tendencies which sometimes favor, and sometimes 
impede, the formation of national unity, and the unfolding of 
those feelings and virtues which belong to it. 

Let us, before entering upon the special question in hand, 
put forward certain general principles of method, in order to 
make clear the difficulties which, in a study of this sort in 
the present condition of our knowledge, are unavoidable. No 
one would think of denying that, if we consider the virtues 
and the vices in their common nature, all civilized nations 
share in them in different measures ; but it is just this quan- 
titative difference in the facts which it is most important to 
know, if we would arrive at clear views with regard to the 
kinds of inclinations and passions which prevail in any race 
or in any people. At the same time we must not forget that 
statistics is too modern a science to throw any light for us 
upon a past at all remote. Nor will it be more easy to dis- 
cover in just what relation the anthropometric measurements 
and anatomical observations stand to the ethical elements in 
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the character of a people. All these things must be counted 
among the desiderata of our time. To these difficulties, which 
are common to all sociological studies such as the present, 
must be added another which is, in a special degree, due 
to the Italian spirit. This is the multiplicity of local types 
and the independence which these have preserved for long 
centuries in the history of the peninsula. The truth is, even 
at the present day, the inhabitants of Lombardy, Venetia, 
Liguria, the Romagna, Tuscany, and Naples, although 
united in a single State, and politically no longer foreigners 
to each other, nevertheless retain a great diversity of aptitude 
and of external customs, such as does not, at the first glance, 
reveal their common psychological basis. 

Finally, let us add, that although for our purpose the his- 
tory of morals in Italy is to be the principal object of this 
article, yet we cannot leave out of view the nexus which 
binds it to the history of speculative philosophy. The rela- 
tions of effect and cause which unite morals with psychology 
and the science of consciousness render this imperative. 
Idealism, empiricism, scepticism, and mysticism exert a power- 
ful influence upon ethics, and are the source of concepts, ab- 
solute or relative, of the good and of law, as well as of ethical 
systems founded on sense, on the useful, on the theological 
principle, and on religious faith. 

These forms of theoretical and practical philosophy do not 
belong to any people in particular, but have adherents among 
all peoples. Italy itself, even in the saddest as well as the most 
glorious period of its history, never failed to contribute to the 
philosophical movement of Europe, and, if it did not exert 
the preponderating influence which the more famous modern 
systems of France, Italy, and Germany exerted on science and 
society, it was nevertheless beneficial, through the original 
impulses which it imparted, and in the benefits of which all 
the other nations shared, as well as by the ampler views, which 
were not without effect upon its destinies. If we consult his- 
tory and go behind these doctrines to the spirit which pro- 
duced them, I think we may derive from their special character 
a certain amount of information with regard to the spiritual 
VoL. V.—No. 1 5 
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tendencies of the Italian people. We may mark, then, (1) 
their inborn tendency to the contemplation and enjoyment of 
the sensible world, and an unwillingness, hence resulting, to 
separate thought from the objectivity of the real, from the 
concrete phenomena of sense. (2) An esthetic tendency, 
which, starting from the relations of feeling to external nature, 
predisposes the Italian mind to poetry and to art; and which 
links it, perhaps more than any other, to the traditions and 
forms of classical culture. (3) An aptitude, connected with the 
two preceding, for the study of the physical and mathematical 
sciences, whose objective symbols are as inseparable from 
sensible reality as they are appropriate to the ideality of the 
mind and the scientific contemplation of the world. (4) An 
impulse tending to objectify the last results of thought analy- 
sis, imparting to the philosophic method an impress which 
shows its affinity to the artistic process, to the intuition of 
finality, and of cosmic beauty. (5) A special aptitude for 
practical life, a need to reap immediately the fruits of medita- 
tion, to draw the useful out of the certain and the true, an 
unwillingness to concentrate the energies upon the solitary, 
and, so to speak, dead sphere of the subject turned back upon 
itself. (6) A blending of mental faculties and instincts, which, 
while favorable to encyclopedic aspirations, tends to produce 
an equilibrium, and makes it difficult for the best endowed 
individuals to abandon themselves to a single line of work, 
especially if it is of the objective order and demands a vio- 
lent separation of the intellect from its most natural objects. 
(7) And lastly, a disposition as alien to exclusive directions of 
activity as it is favorable to conciliatory views and to the satis- 
faction of common sense in science and in philosophy. 

The last of these traits of character is not, in my opinion, 
without a certain importance for the explanation of the dif- 
ferent proportions in which, in the history of Italian philos- 
ophy, we find initiations and the constructions of philosophic 
systems. Nevertheless, the correspondence of the known 
characteristics of Italian philosophical doctrines with the 
classical tradition and the artistic tendency, referred to above, 
seems to us more general and more evident. 
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Let us first rapidly review the phases in the history of 
philosophy, and try to find in the facts a basis for our con- 
jecture. 

In the Middle Age Italy possessed philosophers whose 
names need not fear comparison with the most famous. 
The influence of classical tradition on the philosophy of the 
Middle Age is so well known, and so common to all parts of 
Europe, that there is no need to prove its effect upon the 
Italians. No one, indeed, would care to deny that it passed 
from them to the schools of the other peoples, or that it had 
its deepest root in their spirit. Indeed, in the period from 
Boethius to Dante and Petrarch, this fact is so manifest that, 
if we were to disregard it, we should be altogether unable to 
comprehend the deepest springs of the speculative and prac- 
tical life of the men who best represent the spirit of the nation. 
Let us for the present leave out of sight the history of moral 
and civil ideas, and consider merely certain personages of this 
period who were eminent in speculative thought. Their names 
need not fear comparison with the most famous. Thanks to 
them, Italy and the Middle Age shared the glory of philo- 
sophic initiatives and syntheses with the other nations. We 
cannot, indeed, claim for Italy the initiative in the three doc- 
trines which roused and divided the principal movement of 
scholasticism. For the solutions to the question regarding 
general ideas are commonly attributed to three Frenchmen: 
Roscelinus, William of Champeaux and Abelard. But, apart 
from the fact that realism received from two Italians, Anselm 
of Aosta and Bonaventura of Bagnorea, an ontological develop- 
ment whose influence was not without its effect on modern 
idealism ; another Italian, greater than these in dialectic power, 
in vastness of erudition, and in breadth of theoretical and 
practical views, St. Thomas, in his two “Summz,” masters 
the whole knowledge of his time, and recasts and reorgan- 
izes the materials furnished him by previous systems into a 
system of his own. He subordinates reason to dogma; but 
with this reservation, he displays an organizing energy 
which, while subject to the force of the theological principle 
dominant in his time, in matters theoretical and political, pre- 
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serves even to-day the impress of genius. A spirit at once 
practical and theoretical, Thomas labors to harmonize in their 
supreme principles the forces which move the civil world—a 
world not abstract but concrete—the world in which he lives. 
Even in the circle of metaphysical problems, his mind seizes 
on solutions which reveal a tendency to avoid excesses, and 
to pursue that middle course which is preferred by prudent 
and practical characters. Indeed, in the great question re- 
specting the nature of universals, he stands neither with the 
realist, who regards general ideas as so many substances, 
nor with the nominalist, who reduces them to mere names, nor 
with the conceptualist, who makes them mere modes of mind; 
but from all these various doctrines he gathers the manifold 
views which, criticised and united, go to make up the truth. 
In regard to the proof for the existence of God he combats 
St. Anselm’s a priori demonstrations, and cleaves to those 
which, resting on the principle of cause and upon experience, 
are more characteristics of the habits of a positive mind. And, 
although from these rapid touches the large eclecticism of this 
great Italian is sufficiently evident, yet we must not fail to 
make another observation, which is not without its importance 
for our argument. Every one knows the efforts which he made 
in order to popularize among the Latins the works of Aristotle, 
with what liberal spirit he drew from them, with what acumen 
he labored to reconcile them with Christian dogma and morals. 
And it was not only Aristotle, but all the classical writers 
who had come within the reach of the Schoolmen that he 
called to his aid, not to speak of the Arabs, who before the 
Latins had been their interpreters; and he did so in order 
to add the weight of an imposing tradition to the twofold 
authority, lay and ecclesiastical, on which his arguments are 
based. 

The speculative philosophy of St. Anselm of Aosta is very 
different from that of St. Thomas. In his proof for the ex- 
istence of God, in which more than anything else the origin- 
ality of his mind becomes apparent, he introduces into the 
Middle Age an a priori form of reasoning which Descartes 
and Leibnitz inherited and reintroduced with modifications 
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into modern philosophy. But this bold flight of rational in- 
tuition, which, without any support in experience, passes from 
thought to absolute being, is not the complete expression of 
his mind, which raises speculation to this high goal only for 
the purpose of enabling it to meet the demands of his reason, 
which labors to reconcile its own satisfaction with feeling and 
with life. He is seeking an explanation for his faith; he is 
speculating in order to introduce harmony between philo- 
sophy and religion (fides guerens intellectum), between the 
Christian tradition and the Platonic, transmitted to the eccle- 
siastics of the Middle Age, mainly by St. Augustine and the 
pseudo-Dionysius Areopagita—a traditional connection of 
which Ficinus, the restorer of Platonism and the Academy in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, shows himself to be 
aware when he names St. Augustine among his predecessors. 

More mystical, but not less closely connected with the Pla- 
tonic tradition, is the Christian idealism of St. Bonaventura, 
whose “ Itinerarium Mentis in Deum” recalls the Athenian 
philosopher’s dialectic, and shows the endeavor to embrace, 
in the ascending grades of united thought and love, the 
various forms of practical and speculative life, with bonds 
which unite it to the finite and infinite objects of contem- 
plation. 

The original elements in these forms of ontological idealism 
must not prevent us from admitting that, from the point of 
view of systematic construction, they are inferior to the system 
set forth in the “ De Divisione Nature” of Scotus Erigena, 
the predecessor of the modern, and the continuer of the 
ancient, pantheists; but it is just in this difference of specu- 
lative development, counterbalanced by practical and com- 
prehensive purposes, that we find the distinctive mark of the 
Italian mind and of its manifestations in philosophy. A super- 
abundance of initiative, accompanied by a relatively meagre 
development in any one direction of thought, is a phenomenon 
which strikes any one who reads over the history of Italian 
thought. The views which appear at the time of the Renais- 
sance are a special proof of this. In this period of two cen- 
turies the philosophical initiatives of the Italians were the 
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precursors of modern systems. And such was their impor- 
tance that Victor Cousin was compelled to admit that at that 
period Italy alone possessed a true philosophy. But whereas, 
in modern metaphysical systems, there is hardly any impor- 
tant idea which is not derived from principles laid down by 
them in psychology, yet they, like their predecessors in the 
Middle Age, generally contented themselves with writing 
commentaries on the “ De Anima” of Aristotle, or on the 
doctrines of the Neoplatonists, adding, indeed, frequently 
observations and developments of their own to the theories 
of the masters, sometimes with noteworthy novelties, but 
without any sufficient development of analysis or of method. 
For example, Pomponazzi owes his fame to the ingenuity dis- 
played by him in the discussions and polemics of his time on 
the question of the soul; nevertheless the part which he 
plays in these is rather that of a dialectician than of an ob- 
server and analyzer of the human faculties. The problem dis- 
cussed was a metaphysical one, relating to the nature of the 
soul. Nor was the aim which Ficinus proposed to himself at 
all different, when he wrote his great treatise on the “Im- 
mortality of Souls,” which is a résumé, with commentary, of 
Neoplatonic doctrines. The really psychological part of this 
treatise is far surpassed by that which relates to cosmology 
and ontology, and which gives it the character of a system of 
philosophy. Francesco Patrizzi, the implacable adversary of 
Aristotle, devotes part of his treatise on “Universal Philo- 
sophy” to psychology. But the very title, “ pampsychia,” re- 
veals the purpose and method of the doctrine, which, follow- 
ing in the steps of the Neoplatonists, seeks to discover the 
relations of the individual soul to the soul of the world. The 
writings of Giordano Bruno, and especially those recently 
published for the first time, deal in large part with a subject 
closer related to psychology, we mean the art of memory, of 
which Raimond Lulli was the most famous master in the 
Middle Age; but the philosopher of Nola, while displaying 
all the resources of his genius in multiplying the precepts of 
a complicated and illusory mechanism, does not analyze the 
memory or discover the laws which govern it. Campanella, 
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who claims to base philosophy on experience, and who, in 
some of his rapidly formulated maxims, makes us think of 
Descartes and Locke, does not care to develop these, but ob- 
jectifies sense, diffusing it through all things, (in his “ De 
Sensu Rerum,”’) and offers us no critical examination of 
thought from which the empiricism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could have started. The two martyrs of philosophic 
liberty staggered, so to speak, at the entrance of the way. 
To the French, with Descartes and his school, and to the 
English, with Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, belongs the honor 
of having gloriously entered upon it, founding upon the 
doctrine of consciousness modern idealism and empiricism. 
And thus, while in the centuries of the Renaissance all the 
teachings of the ancients were resuscitated by the efforts of 
the Italians, and there is no portion of physical or mathemati- 
cal sciences on which their discoveries have not left a fecun- 
dating impress, and no application of the moral disciplines or 
of arts and letters which does not owe them some original 
inventions ; yet modern philosophy will count their thinkers 
rather among followers than among masters. Even the one 
who might have been among the first, was not so, because 
he did not choose to be so, but fulfilled instead a loftier and 
more useful mission, by reforming, from the roots upwards, 
the concept and the practice of the experimental method, or, 
as he expressed himself, by rearranging some strings in the 
organ of human reason. It is well known that writing to 
Campanella, who, when informed of Galileo’s philosophical 
ideas, sought to induce him to work them up into a system, 
the great scientist refused, protesting that he preferred a few 
certain ideas to specious and problematical doctrines. 
Returning to the considerations in which I have rapidly for- 
mulated the traits which seem to me most salient in the Ital- 
ian mind, as manifested in speculative philosophy, it seems to 
me that some of them must be especially dwelt upon, as the 
causes of the difference which prevails between Italy and other 
nations with respect to originality and breadth of philosophic 
systems in modern times; and these are, a tendency towards 
the practical and positive part of knowledge, a repugnance 
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to solitary meditation on the part of the thinking subject, and 
a need for mental equilibrium and for a coherence with 
common reason and the sense of life. To these causes must 
certainly be added the influences of the despotism prevailing 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the violences and 
the acts of the despotic governments which deprived Italy not 
only of political independence and activity, but also of freedom 
and flight of thought, at the very time which, coming as it did 
after the initiatives of the previous centuries, ought to have 
given opportunity for the development of the new principles 
and tendencies. There can be no doubt that the persecution 
of free thought, begun by the theocracy in the times in which 
Italy was her own mistress, was so inuch reinforced by foreign 
rule that the spirit of reform which had arisen in other parts 
of Europe, and passed from reiigion to philosophy, was re- 
pressed on the peninsula, and that, at the same time, the con- 
sciousness of the powers of reason was to a remarkable 
degree enfeebled, and the impulse to penetrate into its ultimate 
basis and supreme laws diminished. 

Hence, from the beginning of the seventeenth century to 
the appearance of Antonio Rosmini, we find only a philosophic 
thought which does not rise above the level of common 
sense; which follows, with but slight additions, the systems 
developed elsewhere. The names of Facciolati, of Magalotti, 
of Muratori, and Genovesi may be cited as noteworthy in 
this regard. It is true that Vico laid the basis of the phil- 
osophy of history, called by him the “ New Science,”—a large 
objective psychology, preceding modern sociology,—but he 
postulated, rather than supplied, that investigation into those 
interior principles of the mind which modern psychologists, 
before and after him, brought to light. Nevertheless, at that 
very time in which psychological studies were: so feeble in 
Italy there were not lacking intuitions which minds more 
systematic than those of their authors might have developed 
into more far-reaching doctrines. In proof of this we may 
name Zanotti, who, contemporaneously with Hartley, saw the 
importance of the law of association in psychology, without, 
however, doing anything more about it than writing a small 
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pamphlet, little known beyond the Alps; and Pietro Verri, 
who, notwithstanding the praises which he received from 
Kant, did not care to develop his ideas with regard to the 
relativity of pleasure and pain—a matter of so much impor- 
tance in the psychology of our time. Be this as it may, 
without extensive investigations into psychological facts and 
into consciousness, the entire system of philosophy lacks its 
proper basis, if it is true, as it most certainly is, that logic, 
ethics, and esthetics reveal their principles only to the student 
of the intellect, the will, the taste, and the imagination. An- 
tonio Rosmini rises above the other modern philosophers of 
Italy, just because he is the author of a system and because 
of the importance of his psychological doctrines, chiefly of 
those which relate to sensibility and will. From these he 
derived a theory of feeling which, anticipating that of the 
present English school, resolved into known elements the 
old mystery of instincts, settled with clearness the part which 
animality plays in human psychic life, drew from it the crite- 
rion of a profound distinction between eudzmonology (sci- 
ence of happiness) and ethics (science of the absolute 
good), as well as the more scientific reasons for his opposi- 
tion to the Criticism of Kant and to the radical identity of 
thought and being, common to the chief representatives of 
German metaphysics. 

At the same time, we must not forget that in Rosmini, as 
well as the two other thinkers who received their impulse from 
him and who, in spite of secondary differences, continued the 
movement which he began, the psychological process was 
counterbalanced by a love fora Platonic-Christian tradition, 
by an excessive reverence for the ill-determined authority of 
common sense, by a desire to make a solution of the main 
philosophical problems meet the immediate needs of civil 
society and of the Church, which were sincerely united in his 
thought and in his heart. In fact, like St. Anselm, his prede- 
cessor in Christian Platonism, he seeks to found a philosophy 
which shall serve theology, while at the same time he main- 
tains the necessity of philosophic liberty, no less than of the 
authority of reason. More than anything else, the classic 
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tradition of Platonism imparted to his doctrine of ideas and 
of being a form which, varied by Gioberti and Mamiani, 
revealed, by its revival in the nineteenth century, the per- 
sistent force of the artistic tendency in the most speculative 
sphere of Italian thought. And, in truth, this re-birth of 
the ontological objectivity of ideas, this effort to base a 
metaphysical realism on their absolute existence, and of a 
more or less circumscribed vision in God, cannot fail to 
produce an impression, at a time when the Kantian Criti- 
cism has relegated this hypothesis to a place among the trans- 
cendental illusions of pure reason, as if the intellect had no 
other means of recognizing and legitimizing its own authority 
and the value of its own supreme principles. This vision of 
infinite being, claimed by Plato for pure thought, whether as 
reminiscence or direct intuition—a vision advocated more or 
less openly by Augustine, and implied in the ontology of An- 
selm and Bonaventura—came to life again in the Neoplatonism 
of Marsiglio Ficino, and continued without interruption in Italy, 
being represented by Patrizzi, Bruno, Vico, and Gerdil, the 
apologist of Malebranche and the immediate predecessor of 
the Platonists of the nineteenth century. I cannot, of course, 
forget that England, through Scotus Erigena, gave the first 
impulse to the Neoplatonism of the Middle Age; that in the 
seventeenth century Herbert of Cherbury, Gale, Cudworth, 
Henry More, and Parker were Neoplatonists; and that in 
France, besides Malebranche, Fénélon was a Platonist, pure 
and simple, and one who, with regard to the nature of truth, 
came very near the doctrine of Bossuet himself. Let us note 
also that the philosophy of the Renaissance begins with the 
Platonism of a German, Nicolaus of Cusa, and, finally, that the 
intuition of the absolute was professed by Schelling. 

No one can maintain that the idealistic, and particularly the 
Platonic, direction of thought is extraneous to the philosophic 
spirit of any nation. But while granting this, I believe that 
the foregoing considerations lead to this conclusion: That in 
Italy more than elsewhere the speculative movement followed 
in the footsteps of the Greco-Roman thought; and that, while 
it contributed largely to the development of Aristotelian phi- 
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losophy and to the empirical tendency which distinguishes 
it, it left a more original impress on the development of Pla- 
tonic thought and its reconciliation with modern philosophy. 
The chief task attempted by Italian philosophers in this sense 
has reference to the problem of the origin of ideas, the nature 
of truth, and its relation to the world. They believed that they 
could untie the knot by the objectification of ideas, and by 
means of the relation of copy and model in the work of crea- 
tion. As the poet contemplates and describes the idea; as 
the artist imitates and realizes it, so the supreme function of 
the intellect would be a contemplation, and that of nature an 
imitation of the eternal exemplars. Thus the poetic and 
artistic process, instead of receiving an explanation from the 
deepest conditions of thought, superposed itself upon them, 
and, strengthened by the influence of tradition and of race, 
pretended to explain them. But this same influence, united 
to the feeling of reality and of life, made it impossible for the 
Italian spirit to neglect one part of classical tradition for an- 
other in Italian philosophy; so that at the Renaissance we 
see the Italians ardently cultivating both Platonism and 
Ontologism ; and both in the restorations of Neoplatonism as 
well as outside of them, we find frequent attempts to harmo- 
nize the two systems, and in the Italian metaphysicians who 
have done most to develop their concepts, we are continually 
coming upon a similar endeavor to reconcile the ideal with 
the real, reason with experience. This endeavor is openly 
expressed by Rosmini in his “Introduction to Philosophy,” 
and Mamiani speaks of it no less clearly in his “ Confessions 
of a Metaphysician.” 

It is easy to see that this unwillingness to follow a one- 
sided direction in philosophy has deprived the labors of Italian 
metaphysicians of that mark of originality or greatness which 
distinguishes certain modern systems, deduced by imperturb- 
able dialectic from a single principle, such, for example, as the 
systems of Spinoza and of Hegel. At the same time it must 
be admitted that this eclectic tendency enables those who 
follow it to avoid excesses contrary to the rational need for 
harmony and also reactions against forced syntheses which 
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are condemned to destruction. This feeling for measure is 
too closely connected with the classical tradition, too deeply 
rooted in the general character of the Italian race, and at the 
same time united to the practical sense and to the need for 
unity in knowledge, to make any further consideration neces- 
Sary. 

The encyclopedic aptitude is certainly the privilege of 
genius, when it succeeds in realizing itself to a high degree by 
the extent and depth of the requirements, and especially when 
it creates scientific methods and discovers fundamental truths. 
In this sense we may apply the term encyclopedic par excel- 
lence to an Aristotle, a Descartes, a Galileo, a Newton, a 
Kant, a Leibnitz, a Goethe; but there is no want in any na- 
tion of men of ability, who, without arriving at the height of 
such men, show in their works an endeavor after universality. 
Examples of this sort of genius Italy furnishes in large num- 
bers, and these may be arranged, so to speak, on a scale of 
corresponding values between mediocrity and genius; but 
what we are concerned to mark in this relation is the union 
of the encyclopedic aptitude and a philosophical aspiration 
with the poetic and artistic faculty, a union which appears in 
the history of the sciences and arts. 

What sphere of knowledge is there into which the author 
of the “ Divine Comedy” has not cast a profound glance ? 
Dante’s poem is a fusion of philosophy and poetry, such that 
we find it difficult to say whether he is more of a poet or of a 
philosopher; so true is it that the most abstruse questions 
respecting the world and God, man and his faculties, in one 
word, respecting the most important problems of theology, 
metaphysics, and psychology, are therein treated with a sub- 
tlety of dialectic, matched only by the force of the language 
and the novelty of poetic symbolism. Dante certainly had the 
consciousness of one of the characters of his poem when he 
said of him that he “describes the bottom of the universe.” 
But we may note another principle in thinking over his funda- 
mental philosophic thought, that, namely, which informs the 
entire “ Divine Comedy,” and which, limited in “The New 
Life” to the individual soul of the poet, creates in the “De 
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Monarchia” an idea of universal society, and in his poem 
identifies itself with the life of the world and with God. This 
principle is Love. In Dante’s poem, the first Love determines 
the creation, and displays the eternal beauties, and no creature 
was ever without love, either natural or spiritual ; from it pro- 
ceeds an instinct which governs the motion of everything and 
forms its law. 


“« This bears the fire up heavenward to the moon; 
This is prime mover in the human heart; 
This grasps the earth within and makes it one.”’ 


This concept of Love carried to such height and generality 
in metaphysics is so closely combined with Dante’s zsthetic 
faculty that in the “ Paradise” especially the whole system of 
poetical symbolism is determined by it, so much so that he 
establishes a proportion between the degrees of the joys of the 
blest and those of the light and laughter which correspond 
to the movements of love in their souls, to the merits of their 
virtues, and to the grace which the supreme Love showers 
upon them from sphere to sphere. 

At all events, the degree to which an early love was influ- 
ential in the poetic destination of Dante cannot be a secret to 
any one. And criticism has sufficiently proved beyond doubt 
the reality of Beatrice and the successive steps in the eleva- 
tion of this fortunate maiden to an ideal, which in the end 
identified itself in the mind of the poet with theology. 

This intimate marriage between the artistic and the philo- 
sophic faculties, springing out of the double and united feeling 
for the beautiful and the true, and combined with encyclo- 
pzdic tendencies, appears in certain other eminent Italians of 
subsequent times, and deserves to be pointed out as an index 
of the degree which a racial disposition may reach in the in- 
dividual who carries it to its highest. I shall cite only five 
names, three from the time of the Renaissance and two be- 
longing to more recent times. The recently published manu- 
scripts of Leonardo da Vinci bring into evidence his encyclo- 
pzdic knowledge, which was already in part manifest from the 
specimens which we find in his treatises “ On Paintings” and the 
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“Motion of Liquids.” To speak more precisely, his knowledge 
is not simply a development of existing sciences, but a crea- 
tion of new ones. Nevertheless, while in every branch of 
science he makes wonderful discoveries, an overruling force 
attracts and subordinates in him all the others to its ends, and 
this is the artistic faculty. Da Vinci is encyclopedic, but he 
is above all a painter. A comparison between Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo is so obvious that I feel as if the reader must 
have made it already. His prodigious activity manifested 
itself in all the fine arts; nay, to this artistic knowledge he 
unites philosophic speculation, and every one knows the inti- 
mate connection which prevails in the inspiration of his verses 
between art, poetry, and philosophy. But he, too, is first of 
all an artist and shows to us that the encyclopedic tendency, 
even in the highest men, cannot in its manifestations reach or 
maintain that equilibrium which the tendencies of the races 
would require, and that, imperfect even in the most fortunate 
cases, it readily becomes a defect in less gifted individuals, 
jeopardizing depth by breadth and impeding the fruitful fixity 
of psychic energy. 

Every one knows how hard Petrarch labored in order to 
advance the Renaissance of letters and to initiate that of phi- 
losophy. Orator, moralist, politician, precursor of the new 
civilization, he was also a philosopher; but first of all he was 
a poet, and the prime mover of his poetic genius, Love, idol- 
ized in his Laura the ideal and divine type of beauty. And 
the doctrine which he aspired to appropriate and restore was 
the Platonic, the one, namely, which best agreed with his 
poetic faculty and more generally with the artistic tendency 
of the Tuscans. 

Not far from Tuscany are the Marches, to which belong 
two modern poet-philosophers, Leopardi and Mamiani,— 
the one, thanks to unfortunate physical organization and 
the sad condition of Italy, tending to sadness and despair, 
the other, thanks to a happy nature and a resistant con- 
stitution, tending to a vigorous reaction. Although they 
were contemporaries, the difference between their systems of 
thought is immense. They are separated by all the distance 
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which lies between pessimism and optimism, between the 
loathing and the love of life, between the painful conception 
of the vanity of all things and faith in progress and in Provi- 
dence. But in spite of this contrast, and of the fact that in 
Leopardi the thinker and the poet are marvellously united 
and, as it were, fused together, whereas in Mamiani they are, 
so to speak, juxtaposed and are intimately united only in the 
elegance of his literary form, still both are witnesses to that 
union between the artistic and philosophic tendencies which 
marks the spirit of their nation and to the influence of the 
one upon the other. 

But it is time to call upon the practical philosophy of the 
Italians for a confirmation of those traits in their character, 
whose existence a rapid survey of the history of their specu- 
lative doctrines has enabled us to conjecture. 


Luici FERRI. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROME. 


RATIONAL HEDONISM. 


My object in this paper is to make a slight contribution to 
the defence of Ethical Hedonism, by considering, and meeting 
as far as I can, certain recently-urged objections to it. My 
reason for choosing the name “ Rational Hedonism,” which 
I have taken as title, is that the doctrine of ethical hedonism, 
with which I am here concerned, appears to me both in its 
harmony with “ common sense well understood” and in philo- 
sophic completeness to answer the demands of reason as no 
other doctrine with which I am acquainted, does; and that 
oddly enough, this characteristic of rationality has not been 
appreciated by some of its most profound critics, who, in fact, 
base certain of their objections on its supposed inherent irra- 
tionality.* 

And first of all, I should like to distinguish ethical hedon- 
ism as sharply as possible from psychological hedonism (the 


* £.g. Dewey, “ Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics,” section xix., etc., and 
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view that a@// desire is for pleasure gwd pleasure). Pace 
Green’s reproach of slavery to “the current psychology,” it 
was from the keen and original psychological analysis of 
Bishop Butler that this doctrine received its death-blow. The 
doctrine is now, I believe, generally discredited; but in any 
case it is with something quite different that I am at present 
occupied—the view, namely, that the rational end of human 
action, the good for man, that which is ultimately worth 
having, worth having 77 7¢se/f, is happiness—happiness under- 
stood as meaning the pleasure-element in consciousness, by 
whatever name we may call it—enjoyment, satisfaction, joy, 
bliss, blessedness, etc. Happiness in this sense (which is, I 
believe, the ordinary sense) refers to the /eeling-element of 
consciousness, its component parts being psychoses (or por- 
tions of consciousness) which are regarded as preferable gud 
feeling,—that is, as being not only free from pain (which gud 
feeling is the reverse of preferable), but moreover positively 
pleasant. In the view of ethical hedonism it is this delight- 
fulness of conscious life which ought to be sought, by each 
for himself and for the whole community of rational and sen- 
sitive beings of which he isa member.* For since each is 
an individual, has /zs own consciousness, the quality of his 
own consciousness is a matter of moment to him, and since 
each is sensitive—so sensitive that severe pain is 7” ztse/f hor- 
rible—the avoidance of pain, as far as possible, and the securing 
of its opposite are 7” reason (and indeed on any view of good) 
a matter of primary importance to each. And as consciously 
and gud rational, a member of a community of creatures con- 
ceived as like himself; and capable, gua sympathetic, of caring 
specially for the joy and misery of other sentient creatures: 
each ought to aim at promoting Happiness (the absence of 





* Pain is feeling which is judged in itself undesirable, pleasure is feeling which 
is judged in itself desirable (preferable or good) ; the appeal being to the con- 
sciousness of the sentient (and rational) individual at the time of feeling. C. 
Sidgwick, “ Methods of Ethics,” fifth edition, pp. 130, 131. The above statement 
avoids, I think, some of the objections which have been brought against hedonism 
on the score of the améiguity of ** pleasure” (cf. Mackenzie, ‘“* Manual of Ethics,” 
Pp. 91,94, 102; Ryland, “ Ethics,” p. 33, etc.),and also Mr. Ryland’s somewhat 
obscure objection on the score of definition (of. cit., p. 32). But cf also fost. 
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painful consciousness and the presence of pleasant conscious- 
ness) in others. As a conscious individual each is necessarily 
—not to say rationally—concerned with the quality of his 
own consciousness throughout; as consciously part of a 
larger conscious whole, each is rationally and naturally con- 
cerned with the quality of consciousness of all the members 
who compose that whole. (This dualism is inevitable—as in- 
evitable as the antithesis of subject and object in knowledge, 
or the unity in difference which characterizes the object of 
knowledge, or the permanence amid change which is the con- 
dition of all growth and development. Hedonism is not 
responsible for the general difficulty of unity in difference.) 
Further, since conscious life as known by us is subject to the 
condition of time, of realization in successive parts, the good- 
ness of the whole is not independent of the goodness of the 
parts; and for a consciousness which is sensitive (living in the 
present only) as well as rational (living in the present but also 
transcending it) the parts are not good unless they are prefer- 
able 2x themselves—t. c., unless they are pleasant and free 
from pain. I pass now to objections urged against Ethical 
Hedonism. 


I.—OBJECTION FROM PSYCHOLOGICAL HEDONISM. 


Among the objections still urged against Ethical Hedonism 
is the assumption that ethical depends on psychological hedon- 
ism.* No doubt, if good is the object of desire, or that which 
satisfies desire, and if all desire is for an object consciously 
taken as an end (such object being what we call] good ),+ then 
admission of the view that the only thing which men do desire 
is pleasure or happiness, necessitates the admission that pleas- 
ure or happiness is good, and that, being good, it is the right 
end of action ; and thus, if any method of ethics remains pos- 
sible, it must be egoistic hedonism. And, on the other hand, 
on this view the rejection of psychological hedonism makes 


* E.g. Bradley, “‘ Appearance and Reality,” p. 406; Muirhead, “ Elements of 
Ethics,” pp. 91, 106, etc.; Dewey, “ Outlines,’ pp. 32, 33, etc. 
t &. Mackenzie, “ Manual,” p. 71; Bradley, “ Appearance and Reality,” p. 
402; Dewey, “ Outlines of Ethics,” pp. 5, 95, 215, etc. 
VoL. V.—No. I 
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the rejection of ethical hedonism inevitable.* It is also to be 
observed that if the object of desire (the end or part of the 
end) is good, and “ Motive is the end with a view to which 
the action is performed,’ + it is difficult not to allow that 
actions must be largely, if not entirely, judged by motives. 
It seems, however, also difficult not to allow that a// motives 
are good. 

But if psychological hedonism is true: if, according to an 
unvarying psychological law, pleasure (or happiness) is the 
only possible end of action, and desire for pleasure the only 
possible motive: does even the miserable ethical refuge of 
egoistic hedonism remain open to us? If pleasure is what 
we all do seek and must seek, whether or no, is there any 
force in saying that pleasure or happiness is what ought to be 
sought? Where there is zo choice, there can be no mora/ 
choice, the question of a right end of action seems to become 
irrelevant; what I inevitably mus¢ do cannot be what I ought 
voluntarily to choose to do.{ Hence, so far from ethical 
hedonism being based on psychological hedonism, the two 
seem incompatible. A necessary foundation for quantitative 
ethical hedonism is the doctrine that it is possible to seek doth 
pleasure avd that which is not pleasure. 


II.—OBJECTIONS TO ADMITTING PLEASURE AS THE END, AT ALL, 


(a) One of the objections to admitting pleasure as the end 
is on the score of confusion. It has been expressed as fol- 


lows : § 


** When it is said that what we desire is always pleasure, what seems to be 
meant is, that what we desire is always some object, the attainment of which is 
accompanied by an agreeable feeling.|| Now this is so true that it is almost 
a tautology. It is clear that if we desire anything, the attainment of it will bring 


* Mr. Mackenzie (“ Manual,’ p. 97, note 2) does indeed say that Ethical 
Hedonism has no necessary dependence on Psychological Hedonism. 

t+ Mackenzie, of. cit., p. 46. 

t &. “ Methods of Ethics,” pp. 42, 43. 

2 Mackenzie, “ Manual,’’ p. 95; ¢/ also Ryland, “ Ethics,’’ pp. 30, 69. 

|| The distinction between causes of pleasure and pleasure is fully brought out 
in a chapter (ch. iv. on Objective Hedonism) of Book II. of “ The Methods of 


Ethics.” 
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at least a temporary satisfaction; and this satisfaction will be accompanied by 
a feeling of satisfaction—z.e., pleasure. Consequently, anything that we desire 
may be said to be a pleasure—/.¢., something that will bring pleasure when 
attained ... But... the fact that we desire p/easures is no evidence that we 
desire pleasure.” . . . * Pleasure is the accompaniment of objects which have 
a certain value for the consciousness to which they are presented. It is of some 
importance . . . to remember that it is the objects, not the feelings of pleasure, 
that have value.” (P. 108; ¢f also p. 115.) 


But when ¢.g. looking forward to the future, we wish for 
ourselves or others a pleasant party, or an agreeable visit, a 
happy New Year, or many happy returns of the day, a happy 
childhood or youth or old age, though we cannot indeed 
imagine feeling without causes of feeling, happiness or pleas- 
ure without “ objects,” yet in as far as we do not define the 
objects or causes further than as /f/easure-producing, surely it 
is this quality in them which we are thinking of, and which 
recommends them to us. Or when, as Butler says (Sermon 
1, note 2), a man undertakes “some laborious work upon 
promise of a great reward, without any distinct knowledge 
of what the reward would be,” or when a child is vaguely 
promised a /rea/, it is the pleasantness or happiness-producing 
quality of the reward or treat, and this only, that can be defi- 
nitely thought of and desired. May we not similarly desire 
to attain, ¢.g., truth—though it is an abstraction, and we may 
not know at all in what particular statements it may turn out 
to be embodied ? 

I pass now to further objections to the hedonistic end 
which are based on the plea that pleasure and the absence of 
pain are an impossible or irrational or actually undesired end. 

(4) They are an impossible end, it is said, because there is 
nothing similar in all pains except that they ave pains, and 
similarly of pleasures,* and there is not “any such thing as 
agreeableness or disagreeableness in the abstract.” ‘‘ Pleasure 
in fact is not a distinguishable element in our constitution.” 
But even Carlyle allows that the highest good is blessedness, 
and Kant conceives that to merit happiness and receive it is 

* Mackenzie, “Social Philosophy,” pp. 222, 223; Ryland, “ Ethics,” p. 31; 
cf. p. 68; Dewey, “ Outlines,” p. 51, etc. 
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the highest good for man; and both blessedness and happi- 
ness are assuredly (on any view of them) to be distinguished 
as pleasant, and are equally abstract with pleasure. And all 
the similarity (between pains and pleasures) which is con- 
tended for, all that is necessary in order that pleasure and 
absence of pain may be a possible end, is only just as much 
as is implied in the existence and application of the general 
or abstract name, only such similarity as makes language and 
science possible ; we can class things together and call them 
by one name, although there may be no two things which 
are exactly similar: we can distinguish in thought and words, 
qualities or groups of qualities without asserting or implying 
that they have any “ real existence”? except as constituents of 
a concrete complex. 

If pleasure and pain are not distinguishable from other 
elements of consciousness, how is it that we can talk so much 
about them, and what is the meaning of such familiar words 
as rapture, torture, sorrow, tmprudence, delight, and so forth ? 
And do not all such objections against hedonism as the pres- 
ent one, apply equally to the view that pleasure is an accom- 
paniment of the attainment of the end, or that it is part of the 
end, or the sezse of value of objects? And are not such ends 
as activity, self-realization, perfection, equilibrium,* etc., at 
least as abstract as pleasure, and at the same time much 
vaguer ? (not to dilate here upon the fact that many people 
not only do not desire them as ends, but never think of them 





as such.) 

Granting that pleasures and pains are distinguishable, and 
may be grouped together, it seems difficult to deny that this 
grouping and distinction are in virtue of the similarity of 
pleasures and of pains, and that, 77 this respect, they are theo- 
retically commensurable. Supposing, however, that pleasures 
and pains, though they can, as such, be grouped together, yet 
have such qualitative differences among themselves that they 
cannot fairly be compared quantitatively : this objection would 








* Mackenzie, “ Manual,” p. 116; Dewey, “Outlines,” pp. 20, 24, 25, 95, 
101, etc.; Alexander, ‘‘ Order and Progress,”’ pp. 218, 240, etc. 
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tell with as great or greater strength against the acceptance 
of pleasure as the sense of value of objects,* or as part of the 
end. In the latter case it would seem that pleasures and 
pains must be capable of quantitative comparison not only 
with each other, but also with that which is not feeling. 

(c) Again, pleasure, it is said, cannot itself be the ultimate 
end, cannot be that which is intrinsically valuable—for “the 
feeling of pleasure is simply the sense of ¢xterest or of value 
for consctousness,” “the sense of value presupposes value,” 
“pleasure is a sense of value.”t But are pleasure and pain 
as we know them, simply the sense of value (positive and 
negative), and what exactly is meant by saying that they are 
so? And granting that they are, it seems that we have to 
measure the va/ue by the pleasure ; and if so, the supposed 
differences of quality in pleasure and pain must be as incon- 
venient here as in the attempted calculus of the empiric 
hedonist. Further, (1) it is not very clear what can be meant 
here by va/ue unless it means good ; (2) it seems to be prac- 
tically identified with pleasure and pain ; (3) the value (however 
described) of objects appears to be entirely derived from the 
fact that they have been desired—that which is desired being 
good gua object of desire. There is perhaps no doubt that 
generally, some satisfaction results from the attainment of a 
desired object; but I think that even this is not always the 
case, and it certainly seems that we do sometimes desire 
things which, as we know, are “ ill to hae.” Further, it seems 
repugnant both to common sense and to reflection to make 
actual desire the creator of value. Is it a satisfactory or even 
tenable view of good to hold that an object is good decause 
desired? Is intoxicating drink good because desired by the 
intemperate? Is undeserved obloquy good because desired by 
envy or malice? Can we say that some eagerly desired 
indulgence or extravagance is good, when it brings what is 
commonly called ruin in its train? It is surely taking a very 
atomistic and irrational view of good to say that it is. Was 


* Cf. post. IT. c. 
+ &. Mackenzie, ‘‘ Manual,” p. 107, etc. 
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not Benjamin Franklin right when he said that a man may 
pay too dear for his whistle ? 

Again, must not va/ue of any object for a conscious being, 
be some effect of that object in consciousness ? But it is said 
that pleasure is a sense of value accompanying certain objects 
—that it is the odjects (c. g., fame, music, money, etc.)* not 
the pleasurable feelings which have value. 

To conscious and sensitive creatures, however, it must of 
course be as fe/t or known that objects (such as fame, etc.) are 
valuable. In what does this value to consciousness consist, 
feelings of pleasure being excluded? It would appear that it is 
thought to consist in realization of self—self being realized in 
the attainment of any object (whatever it may be) that has been 
desired. We “look for our good in the satisfaction of our 
rational wants. If we cannot find it there, our plight will in- 
deed be a desperate one.” “It is clear that the end we are 
to aim at must be some end which will give us satisfaction. 
When asked why we pursue any end, the only reasonable 
answer that can be given is that it satisfies some demand of 
our nature; {What is it, except the fact of giving satisfaction, 
that makes it a reasonable end?] and the only finally satisfac- 
tory answer that can be given, is that it satisfies the most 
fundamental [= ?] demand of our nature.” { That most funda- 
mental demand appears to be reason—the demand for self- 
realization, z.¢., the realization of the true§ or rational self.|| 

(dz) Once more, pleasure, it is said, is an irrational end, 
because it would be necessary for a Hedonist to evaluate 





* Cf. Mackenzie, “ Manual,” pp. 96, 97. 

¢ Mackenzie, ‘‘ Social Philosophy,’’ p. 229. 

t Mackenzie, “‘ Manual,” p. 1o1. 

% Mackenzie, “ Manual,’’ pp. 116, 135, 136, 137; Cf p. 153. Cf also Muir- 
head, ‘‘ Elements,” Book IV., chapter ii., etc. 

|| Since this seems the last word of Ethical “ Idealism,” it appears to me to 
resign the torch at the precise point where modern Utilitarianism takes it up. (In 
suggesting this, I am not unmindful of what Mr. Mackenzie says, in chapter ix. 
of his “ Manual,” about the Social Self and Self-sacrifice; but as I infer that 
the self-sacrifice by which the Social or True Self is to be developed must itself 
be rational, I think the discussion in this chapter does not transcend the conclu- 
sion reached in the chapter (vii.) on Perfection.) 
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pleasures of the merely sensitive nature, and compare mere 
sensitive values with rational values; for “ what is pleasant to 
sense need not be pleasant to thought :” “ what pleasure means 
for us on reflection, is not the same thing as what it means for 
us prior to reflection :” of two senses of value,“ one may be a 
sense of value for us as sensitive beings, the other may be a 
sense of value for us as rational beings.” * This kind of objec- 
tion seems to endow “ sense” with powers which it can have 
only in combination with reason. How could we, as merely 
sensitive beings, have any sense of value? In order that any- 
thing may be known as “ pleasant to sense,” must not sense 
be reinforced by zxte/lect? In order to adopt and defend his 
position, must not a hedonist both possess reason and sup- 
pose himself to possess it? It is decause man is rational, that 
he is able to compare pleasures and pains and form the con- 
ception of happiness on the whole, and that he recognizes the 
need of taking into account his capacity of feeling pleasure 
and pain, and of endeavoring to at least ward off pain. But 
of the worth of pleasure and the unworth of pain, I shall 
have something to say later on. 

And if pleasure is the sense of value (i.e., 1 suppose, a recog- 
nition that the object valued is good), the theory that good 7s an 
object of desire seems to be discredited ; for very keen pleasure 
may often occur to us without being anticipated or desired, as 
in unexpectedly seeing a fine view, or learning of some beau- 
tiful life or act of splendid heroism, or chancing upon a de- 
lightful book, or receiving a quite unforeseen kindness. Further, 
the pleasure of satisfied desire is by no means necessarily in 
proportion to the intensity of the desire. And a desired ob- 
ject when attained may be disappointing,—may be even repul- 
sive and disgusting,—as ¢.g., life on board ship to a boy who 
has run away to sea, or the first taste of uncooked oysters, 
or the first pipe, to one who has wished for these delicacies 
because he has heard others praise them. .To say that there 
can be no pleasure without objects, is doubtless true; but 
this is disputed by no one, and simply amounts to saying 





* Mackenzie, “ Social Philosophy,” p. 224, etc. 
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that pleasure which is an effect, has causes like all other 
effects. 

(e) It is said that pleasure is an undesired end. For a brief 
consideration of objection, cf. post. IV. (6). 

.(4) An objection is found in what has been called the 
paradox of hedonism, that in order to get pleasure we must 
forget it. This seems no more than to say that in order 
to get a result which (like all else) is due to causes, we must 
sometimes fix our attention upon the causes rather than upon 
the result itself. 

IfI.—OBJECTIONS TO EMPIRICAL QUANTITATIVE HEDONISM. 

The question (1) of fact and (2) of ethics is (1) /s any object 
regarded, or caz or (2) ought it to be regarded, as good or 
valuable (however much desired), if it causes no happiness 
whatever,—no pleasure and no freedom from pain,—to any 
sentient creature? And the case could be put more strongly 
still by supposing an object which, so far from causing pleas- 
ure, causes pain—pain severe, prolonged, extensive, and un- 
recompensed. It is not, I think, a sufficient answer to this to 
urge * (a) that pleasures differ qualitatively, and are therefore 
incommensurable. This objection I have already spoken of 
(cf. ante II. 6), and pointed out that pleasures and pains gud 
pleasures and pains, have a common quality, as much as zr- 
tues, or motives, or desires, or goods, or activities, or characters, 
or any other class of states or things comprehended under a 
common name. And they appear to be quite as capable of 
commensuration as va/ucs. Indeed, when pleasures are said 
to differ qualitatively, it seems that by “ pleasures” is generally 
meant pleasant feelings, their sources or accompaniments. If 
thus understood, there can be no doubt that “ pleasures” differ 
qualitatively ; but (i) no ethical hedonist would deny that 
the (objective) sources and accompaniments of pleasant feeling 
may differ indefinitely ; (ii) it is not “ pleasures” in this sense 
that are taken as the end by thinkers who recognize that any 
good for man must be a good of consctousness, and hold that 








* Cf. “Social Philosophy,’’ p. 222, etc. ; “Order and Progress,” pp. 196, 202, 
etc. 
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the ultimately desirable consciousness is pleasant feeling and 
the absence of painful feeling; (iii) it is not generally held 
that because “ things” or “ objects” differ qualitatively, there- 
fore we cannot so far compare them as to say that one is better 
than another. 

Further, when it is said that pleasures differ gualitatively, 
—i.¢., differ as being better or worse, higher or lower,—and, 
therefore, are not commensurable, ¢hercfore cannot be compared 
quantitatively, it seems to me that to this objection the retort 
may be made, Qui minium probat, nihil probat,; for surely, in 
order that they may be estimated as better or worse, higher 
or lower, they must be not only commensurable, but actually 
compared ; and to be éettcr is only to have more of a certain 
quality apprehended by the moral reason, to be higher or 
lower is to have more or less of moral excellence. Not that 
I admit one pleasure, gud pleasure, to be better than another. 
I only wish to point out that the judgment that this is so, 
involves a sind of quantitative comparison of pleasures and 
pains; a comparison which would, I think, be indefinitely 
more difficult to carry out than the purely quantitative com- 
parison required by Hedonism. 

That men do constantly compare pleasures and pains, and 
decide that some are greater and others less, there seems ab- 
solutely no room to doubt; and that they are influenced by 
the prospect of pleasures and pains there seems, again, no 
doubt. If this is not so, how can we explain, ¢.g., the whole 
penal code, or the whole industrial organization of society, or 
the whole theory of purgatory? And, though it is admitted 
by Hedonists themselves that the hedonic calculus is difficult 
and subject to inaccuracy, for all that, we are perforce con- 
tinually making the calculation and trying to guide ourselves 
by it; our calculations may be no more than probable, but is 
not any calculus whatever of detter and worse, subject to as 
great imperfection ?, We may not indeed be able to say that 
one pleasure or pain is twice or half as great as another, or 
that any given pleasure exactly outweighs any given pain,* 


* Cf. Ryland, “ Ethics,” ch. iv. 
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any more than we can say that one life or one action is twice 
as good as another. But we may judge that an hour of one 
pleasure is as great as a day of another, or that some sharp 
pain or wearisome toil is cheaply purchased by a desired re- 
ward. When the terrible choice between three months’ flight 
before his enemies, three days’ pestilence, or seven years’ 
famine was put before David, it must have been by a calcula- 
tion of the greater or less intensity of suffering, multiplied by 
the less or greater duration, that he reached a decision. He 
did not complain that the calculation was impossible, but only 
that each alternative was frightful. 

(6) The objection urged by Mr. Mackenzie (“Social Phi- 
losophy,” p. 204, etc.), that even if the end is happiness or pleas- 
ure, it does not follow that the attainment of the greatest 
pleasure possible is the nearest approximation to the end, has 
already been met in as far as it depends on the assumptions 
(1) that happiness is measured by satisfaction of wants and 
desires, (2) that pleasures and pains differ qualitatively in 
such a way as to prevent their being dealt with quantita- 
tively. Another form of the objection to taking amount of 
pleasure as the end, is stated as follows: 


“If pleasure is the one thing that is desirable, it is clear that a sum of pleas- 
ures cannot be desirable; for a sum of pleasures is not pleasure [but it is pleas- 
ures]... pleasures, like men, cannot be added to one another [men can surely 
be added, though certainly a sm of men is not humanity] . . . If the hedonistic 
view were to be adopted, we ought always to desire the greatest pleasure,—i.e., 
we ought to aim at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it is pos- 
sible to reach in some one’s consciousness. . . . A sum of smaller pleasures in 
a number of different people’s consciousnesses, could not be preferable to 
this.” * 


This form of the objection to the idea of a “ sum of pleas- 
ures” appears to me to be founded on the absence of a clear 
distinction between the :udividual and universal point of view. 
Of course, for one individual there is no way of increasing /s 
amount of pleasant feeling except by adding to the quantity 
in his ow# consciousness ; but taking a general point of view, 
the quantity of happiness possessed by any number of per- 


* Mackenzie, ‘‘ Manual,” p. 113; cf Dewey, “ Outlines,” section xix. 
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sons, is increased by any addition, however small, in the con- 
sciousness of any one of them. Unless one is prepared to 
say that it does not matter whether one man suffers or a 
thousand, that it does not matter whether I have five minutes 
of agony or five hours, that it is all the same, or indifferent, 
whether those for whom I care have but few or many days of 
happiness: unless one is prepared to say all this, I do not see 
how it can be affirmed that “ pleasures cannot be added.””* 

I must subjoin one word with reference to the implication 
conveyed by the use of the word ixfense in the quotation 
given above. It seems to indicate that ove zndividual’s quan- 
tity of pleasant feeling can be increased only zntensively and 
not extensively. To assert this with reference to a creature 
whose life has to consist in a succession of moments, pleasant 
or painful, seems very curious. The hedonist, like other men, 
has memory and expectation, has a before and after with 
which the present is indissolubly linked, and upon which its 
character largely depends. It might even be suggested that 
neither past nor future would have much interest for anybody 
if devoid of “ hedonistic” content. And surely every reason- 
able man, whether an ethical hedonist or not, would hold 
that from the individual point of view, if one has to live for 
say fifty years, those fifty years will be zz themselves more 
choiceworthy in proportion as they contain more happy and 
fewer painf! hours. Professor Green himself allows that a 
series (or sum) of pleasures may be at any rate desired, his 
objection (c) to a “ sum,” and his reason for calling the phrase 
sum of pleasures “ unmeaning,” being that a sum cannot be en- 
joyed all at once. As, however, we live and act, enjoy and 
suffer, in a succession of moments, this kind of objection 
would seem to apply to life itself; and one is at a loss to 
imagine how there could be azy chief good that would not 
be subject to a similar disability. ‘“ We habitually think,” 
says Mr. Mackenzie (“ Manual,” p. 113), “of the desirable 


* Indeed, in saying “A sum of pleasures . . . could not be preferable to 
this,’ Mr. Mackenzie seems to admit the possibility of addition. The possibility 
seems also to be admitted by Mr. Bradley, “ Appearance and Reality,” pp. 157, 
158. 
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thing for man not as a feeling of pleasure, but as a continuous 
state of happiness.” It seems to me that we cannot conceive 
of “a continuous state of happiness” except as a succession 
of predominantly happy or pleasant states of consciousness, 
which necessarily occupy successive moments. Life is, in- 
deed, “ not merely a series of moments,” but still it 7s such a 
series ; and if every moment is miserable, what can make a 
whole life worth having? Life is but a permanence amid 
change, and no moment is either isolated or indivisible; time 
is as continuous as the universe, as coherent as space. 

There are a couple of objections which, though not intrin- 
sically different from some already considered, are so often 
brought against Hedonism, that I should like to say a word 
with reference to that form of them which seems most familiar. 

(2) It is said (1) that some pleasures are /ow, and that it is 
base to prefer a larger quantity of /ower pleasure to a smaller 
quantity of higher.*—Let us first recall that pain as well as 
pleasure has to be taken into the account, and then let us ask, 
What is it that distinguishes the so-called /ower pleasure or 
happiness from the higher? Is it not that if we take a man’s 
life as a whole, and his relations to others (and Universalistic 
Hedonism is very careful to do this), we find that ¢,g. the 
pleasure which a glutton or wine-bibber derives from the ob- 
jects of his desire are brief and intermittent, that they en- 
danger his health and bring the pains of disease, that they 
minimize or destroy his participation in the pleasures of intel- 
lect, art, reputation, friendship, benevolence, and all excellent 
activity ; they probably shorten his life and so remove all fur- 
ther possibility of terrestrial happiness or usefulness, they are 
likely to be financially injurious, and so bring the pains of 
money difficulties or absolute want, and they are likely to be 
a source (direct and indirect) of enormous suffering to his 
family and friends.t They are thus truly to be avoided; but 


* Cf. on this point, Alexander, “ Moral Order and Progress,’ pp. 206, 207, 
etc. 

+ The preference of pleasures of intellect, art, benevolence, etc., to pleasures 
of eating, drinking, revenge, etc., are to be explained and justified on similar 


grounds. 
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not because any item of Happiness is 2” ztse/f and gua happi- 
ness, bad, but because for them an outrageous price in pains 
and loss of pleasure to self or others has to be paid. And 
these are considerations which it especially behooves Hedonism 
to insist upon. Any given portion of pleasant consciousness 
is related not only to its causes and accompaniments, but also 
to its results ; the contention of Hedonism is, not that the mere 
feeling of zsolated moments (what zs “ mere feeling” or “an iso- 
lated moment” ?) is the end ; but that for sensitive (and rational ) 
beings, the element of z¢rivstc worth in the whole complex of 
life is happiness of self and others. All this has been so fully 
and convincingly set forth by the Utilitarian moralist that it is a 
little surprising to find it still sometimes not understood. Ifa 
whole universe of rational and sensitive beings were endowed 
with every imaginable good thing except happiness and the 
absence of pain, what would it all be worth? Are there any 
conditions whatever that could make general and unalleviated 
torture desirable ? 


1V.—OBJECTIONS TO UNIVERSALISTIC HEDONISM. 


(a) The other of the two objections above referred to is (2) 
that different people take pleasure in such different things that 
it is impossible to know how to promote happiness.* (This is, 
of course, a crude popular form of objection against the possi- 
bility of an altruistic calculus.) In answer to this, it can only be 
said that on the whole, we do know a good deal about the causes 
of happiness, as ¢.g., we know a good deal about the nutritive, 
etc., properties of food, although we admit that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison,” that infants require different 
food from adults, and invalids need other fare than those in 
robust health. /.g., the laws of any civilized country, and the 
rules of positive morality embody a great deal of knowledge 
on this subject. And, moreover, these laws and rules have a 
powerful effect in making zxdtvidual and general happiness 
coincident. That for the most part this coincidence holds in 
tolerably well-ordered communities seems evident. It is not 


* Compare ¢.g. Ryland, ‘‘ Ethics,” pp. 73, 74, 90, etc. 
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to be denied, however, that both for practical morality and for 
Utilitarian theory, the possible and occasionally actual, conflict 
between self and others is the great difficulty. But if we may 
believe in the “ moral government of the world,” the theoret- 
ical difficulty is overcome; and prominent opponents of Utili- 
tarianism declare that the necessary postulate of Ethical Theory 
and Moral Conduct is the presupposition that “ the agent who 
duly satisfies the community in which he shares by that same 
conduct satisfies himself,” or that self-realization is only ac- 
complished by self-sacrifice.* On any theory the practical 
difficulty can only be minimized by the growth of individuals 
in wisdom and benevolence ; and on the Utilitarian view, every 
increase of Virtue in the agent means an increase of Happiness 
in others (at least), so that there cannot be an increase of 
virtue in a community without (ceterts partbus) a corresponding 
increase of happiness. 

Except II. (/) and IV. (a), the objections above considered 
relate to Hedonism whether Egoistic or Universalistic. With 
the special objections to egoistic hedonism taken alone, I am 
not here concerned. 

As regards Universalistic Hedonism, it has to encounter 
somewhat greater difficulties of hedonistic calculation than the 
egoistic form of the doctrine; but as such difficulties have 
already to some extent been considered, and are recognized 
and up to acertain point admitted by Universalistic hedonists, 
it is perhaps not necessary to say more about them now. They 
are moreover of a kind not peculiar to hedonism; and would 
to some extent certainly apply to a calculus of activity or 
motive or equilibrium, or virtue however conceived. 

_ (6) More important is the objection that “the pleasure of 
others cannot be the good for us if the good is pleasure.” 
If, however, the good is pleasure gué pleasure, all pleasure is 








* Cf. Dewey, “Outlines,” p. 131, etc.; Mackenzie, “‘ Manual,” pp. 155, 
156. 
t“ Social Philosophy,” p. 209, p. 212, note 1. Ryland’s ‘‘Ethics,’”’ pp. 84, 
85,86. A precisely analogous objection would seem to apply to any Good which 
is a Good of consciousness, since each man’s consciousness is individual to 


himself. 
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good—therefore the pleasure of others from an universal point 
of view, as well as the pleasure of myself from an individual 
point of view—and though certainly an individual, I am not a 
mere individual. It is true that if I cannot desire anything 
but my own pleasure, then I cannot desire the pleasure of 
others ; but if psychological hedonism is denied (as it is denied 
by the latest and best exponents of Utilitarianism), then the 
pleasure of others may be an object of desire to me.* And 
hence as an ethical end, it is psychologically possible. The 
hedonist does not put feeding into the place of reason—but he 
asks: Granted that there is something which it is right and 
rational to seek, what zs it? and failing all other answers, he 
finds the reply: That which is ultimately and intrinsically good 
is happiness.* ) If it is said that Happiness or (II. ¢) pleasure is an 
undesired end,{ we may appeal to the evidence of common 
phrases, of professed moralists (even the most typical Intui- 
tionists), of poets and preachers, as proof that happiness or 
pleasure is esteemed as something in itself worth having, and 
pain as something intrinsically to be avoided. We may also 
appeal to the proof furnished by ordinary conduct, and to our 
own consciousness. It seems to be a most undoubted fact 
that some people do desire both their own happiness and also 
other people’s. And pain, at least, is what all without excep- 
tion avoid and dread. (The special importance of considera- 
tions of pain with reference to questions of distribution, is too 
much lost sight of by objectors.) 

(c) A kind of converse of the objection that “the pleasure 
of others cannot be the good for us if the good is pleasure,” 
is the view (put forward, as I understand, by ¢.g. Professor von 
Gizycki) that although the pleasure of others is Good to me, 
my own pleasure is not Good to me. This is, perhaps, the 
most curious of all hedonistic views; for surely it is only if 
my own consciousness tells me that my happiness is for me 


* It cannot, I think, be denied that some people certainly do desire the happi- 
ness of some others. Admitting this fact, those who say that good is the object 
of desire, must admit that others’ happiness may be a “ Good” to me. 

+ &. “ Methods of Ethics,’’ Book II., chapters iv., vi., Book III., chapter xiv. 
t G&% Mackenzie “ Manual,” p. 95, seg., Ryland, “ Ethics,” p. 30, etc. 
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as an individual intrinsically worth having, only on this con- 
dition is there ground for holding that the happiness of others 
is that which, for ¢hetr sakes, it is worth while for me to pro- 
mote. Why should I think that another’s happiness is any 
good to /zm, unless I feel that »y happiness is a good to me? 
Can I judge his consciousness except by my own? 

Again, each individual when aiming at the happiness of 
others, since he does not aim at the happiness of ove man alone, 
has to aim at both happiness and virtue (in as far as virtue 
conduces to happiness) in each. (And, of course, on the utili- 
tarian view, conduciveness to happiness is the very content 
of virtue.) I think these considerations have some bearing 
on (d) Mr. Rashdall’s objections to Utilitarianism, which are 
considered and answered by Professor Sidgwick in A/ind, vol. 
xiv., p. 486. The supposed difficulty, that Utilitarianism as- 
signs “a different end to the individual and to the race,” 
might, it seems to me, be better expressed by saying, “a dif- 
ferent end to the individual, gua individual merely, and to the 
individual gu@ part of the whole,” for there can be no end 
aimed at by men, and no end worthy of human attainment, 
except as aimed at and attained in the consciousness of indi- 
viduals. The conflict (if conflict there be) is a conflict within 
the consciousness of individuals (as indeed Professor Sidg- 
wick points out). It seems to me that Mr. Rashdall’s objec- 
tion of “a different end” would be more appropriate to the case 
of self versus one other solitary conscious individual. 


The objections which I have endeavored to meet in the 
foregoing pages may be summarized and grouped as follows: 
I.—Objection that Ethical Hedonism depends on Psycho- 

logical Hedonism. 
II.—Objections to admitting Pleasure as the Ethical End. 
(a) Because the adoption of pleasure as end is based 
on confusion (ambiguity of “ pleasure’’). 
(4) Pleasure is an zmpossible end, because it is a mere 
abstraction ; and, also, 
(c) because it is not intrinsically valuable, but only a 
sense of value. 
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(2) Pleasure is an zvrational end. 

(e) Pleasure is an undesired end (cf. IV. (6)). 

(7) To get pleasure we must forget it. 

III.—Objections to Empirical Quantitative Hedonism. 
Even granting that p/easure is the end, amount or sum 
of pleasures is not the end; because, 

(a) pleasures are not commensurable, since they differ 
qualitatively. 

(4) pleasures are not pleasure, and cannot be added ; 

(c) a sum of pleasures cannot be enjoyed all at once. 

(d) It is base to prefer a larger quantity of some pleas- 
ures to a less quantity of others. 

IV.—Objections to Universalistic Hedonism. 

(a) Owing to individual variations, we cannot know 
how to promote happiness generally. 

(6) If the good is pleasure, the pleasure of others can- 
not be a good /o me. 

(c) The pleasure of others is a good to me, but my 
own pleasure is not a good to me. 

(2) Universalistic hedonism assigns a different end to 
the individual and to the race. 

E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF ETHICS. 


In a former number of this JouRNAL (July, 1893, p. 507), I 
offered a defence of my view of Ethics as essentially a practical * 
science, with special reference to the opposing doctrine set forth 
in Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Ethical Studies,’’ which I had just discovered 
to have a wider prevalence than I was previously aware of.t I 
afterwards expanded this defence in an article on ‘‘ Moral Science 
and the Moral Life,’’ (January, 1894, p. 160), and I added some 





* It ought to be noted, however, that the term “‘ normative’’ is preferable to the 
term “ practical.’’ Ethics is concerned primarily with the discussion of the moral 
judgment, 7.c., with the consideration of the standard of rightness and wrong- 
ness. Now, it is conceivable in the abstract that this study might be pursued 
by a race of non-practical beings, for whom it would have a purely theoretical 
interest. For such beings the science would still be normative, being concerned 
with a standard of judgment; but it would not be practical. This is a point to 
which I have not given sufficient attention in previous explanations. Still it is a 
somewhat formal point. For a practical being like man, the study of the moral 
standard becomes at once a source of moral principles. It is well to remember, 
however, that a normative science need not be practical. sthetics may, per- 
haps, be taken as an instance. 

+ Wundt is one of the most notable upholders of this doctrine. Both in his 
“ Ethik” and, more explicitly, in his “‘ System der Philosophie,” he insists that 
philosophic study is purely theoretical. In the latter work, however, he admits 
that, in an indirect way, philosophy becomes practical through its criticism of the 
particular practical science. The science of law, for instance, or the science of 
theology, may have a practical bearing; and the philosophy of law and the 
philosophy of religion are indirectly practical, in so far as they criticise the 
principles upon which those particular sciences rest (see Findettung). But this 
is really all that I contend for. I do not conceive that it is the business of ethical 
philosophy to tell us what in particular we are to do. It does not, for instance, 
instruct us with reference to the pursuit of health or wealth. It leaves this to 
Hygienics and Economics, and even these particular sciences leave a final appeal 
to common sense. But Ethics may be expected to throw some light on the place 
occupied by the subordinate ends with which these particular sciences deal in 
relation to the supreme end of life. For some instructive criticisms of Wundt’s 
views on this point, I may refer to Mind (Old Series), vol. xv., pp. 103-120. I 
believe that the doctrine of Wundt, as well as that of several other writers, re- 
sults from a one-sided interpretation of the famous Hegelian dictum that “ The 
Actual is Rational.” This excellent saying ought not to be understood as mean- 
ing that everything that we happen to find existing at a particular stage in human 
development is a perfect embodiment of the principle of reason. Such an inter- 
pretation is little better than fatalism. If God is to “mend all,” we must at 
least “ help him to mend it.” 
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further remarks in a note to the second edition of my ‘‘ Manual of 
Ethics.’’ Since the publication of these various statements, I 
have been waiting with some interest to see whether any of those 
(apparently a somewhat numerous body) who hold different views 
would think it worth while to present some counter-statement. Up 
to the present time, however, my hopes have been disappointed. 
Views similar to my own have recently been propounded by Mr. 
Hastings Rashdall in an article on ‘‘ The Limits of Casuistry’’ * 
(July, 1894, p. 459), but I have seen no statement of any other 
views. With regard to Mr. Bradley himself, I gather that he no 
longer adheres to the doctrine set forth in his ‘‘ Ethical Studies,’’ 
and apparently repeated in his ‘‘ Principles of Logic ;’’ or at least 
that he would no longer be prepared to uphold it in the same 
emphatic form.f Indeed, some of his recent writings in this 
JourRNAL would lead one to suppose that, so far from being a 
heretic in this matter, he now bids fair to take his place as ‘‘ the 
first by the throne.’’ There is no one, I think, who has more 
boldly applied ethical principles to the treatment of practical 
problems than Mr. Bradley has done in his recent article entitled 
‘*Some Remarks on Punishment’’ (April, 1894, p. 269). It is 
true that, even there, he guards himself at the end from being 
supposed to lay down any explicit statement as to what ought 
actually to be done in any particular circumstances; but with 
this reservation I should entirely concur, and so, if I understand 
him rightly, would Mr. Rashdall. I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that on this matter there is now no substantial difference of 
opinion between Mr. Bradley, Mr. Rashdall, and myself; and I 
am not aware of any one else who has recently attempted to 
give a reasoned statement of opinion on the subject, except Dr. 
Simmel, whose views I have already criticised. 

Though, however, there has been no definite exposition of any 
counter opinions on this matter, my attention has been directed 


* Cf. also Mr. Hodder’s article on “ The Morality that Ought to Be,” in Zhe 
Philosophical Review for July, 1894. 

¢ In his “ Appearance and Reality’’ (p. 4), Mr. Bradley has justly ridiculed 
the idea that reflective thought is not to be pushed to its ultimate metaphysical 
issues. This, as he says, “ appears to be a paradox, since it seems equivalent to 
saying, You may satisfy your instinctive longing to reflect, as long as you do it 
in a way which is unsatisfactory.’’ But is there not a similar paradox in the view 
that reflective thought has a practical value so long as it does not rise above the 
level of common sense, but ceases to be practical as soon as it becomes systematic : 
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to two brief criticisms of my views, which it may perhaps be 
worth while to notice. The first of them is one that appeared in 
The Indian Messenger for Sunday, May 13, 1894. The writer, 
who signs himself ‘‘H. H.,’’ after giving several extracts from my 
article on ‘‘ Moral Science and the Moral Life,’’ and commenting 
upon them in a highly sympathetic way, concludes with the follow- 
ing criticism: ‘‘ Thus far our agreement with Mr. Mackenzie has 
been complete. But we feel compelled to join issue with him 
when he says, ‘How this ‘‘ought’’ is to apply itself in the 
particular details of life, is largely a question for individual insight 
guided by the long experiment of history. It is not the business 
of Ethics to lay down particular moral rules.’ Does not Mr. 
Mackenzie see that such a view is perfectly incompatible with his 
own just contention against the divorce of Ethics and morals? 
If it be impossible or unnecessary to deduce particular moral 
rules from the true ideal of conduct, what justification is there 
for saying that theory and practice are not independent of each 
other? The neglect to lay down particular moral rules has made 
all modern ethical theories incomplete. Mr. Spencer has per- 
ceived the necessity of supplying this desideratum, and in his 
‘Principles of Ethics’ has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
classify moral virtues. It is surely an anachronism to maintain 
at the present day that ‘it is not the business of Ethics to lay 
down particular rules.’’’ This criticism seems to me to have 
some force, and to deserve a reply. My answer must be, however, 
that I certainly do not see the incompatibility between the two 
elements in my view. It is possible, indeed, that I have some- 
what too emphatically repudiated the effort to lay down particular 
rules. I certainly think that Ethics can furnish us with general 
principles for the regulation of conduct; but I do not think that 
this is incompatible with the view that, in the complications of 
actual life, it must after all be left to the common sense of the in- 
dividual to determine how the principles are to be applied. Even 
in Hygienics, which is perhaps the practical science that most nearly 
resembles Ethics, the rules of health that are laid down are sub- 
ject to considerable modifications in particular circumstances ; and 
when we are dealing, not merely with conduct directed to such 
a comparatively simple end as that of securing bodily health, but 
towards the far more complicated end of securing the highest form 
of human well-being, I conceive that it must be immeasurably 
more difficult to devise rules which shall be directly applicable in in- 
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dividual cases. The power of applying principles seems to me to be 
an art rather than a science, and to be learned by experience rather 
than by the study of rules.* Even Mr. Spencer seems to admit 
that in dealing with the details of conduct it is not possible for 
Ethics to add much to the common sense of mankind. Ethics 


may warn common sense against false directions of activity, and 
set it, as it were, on the right trail, but the finding of the precise 
path on that trail must still be the work of common sense.t 

This leads me to notice the other criticism to which I have 
referred above. Mr. Muirhead, in reviewing the second edition of 
my ‘Manual of Ethics’’ in the July number of this JouRNAL 
(p. 516), remarks that he would be willing to agree with the 
general statement of my position ‘‘if we were allowed to amend 
the sentence in which he says that it is the function of Ethics to 
enlighten us ‘with respect to the principles of [by] which com- 
mon sense 7s fo de guided in its practical judgments,’ by reading 
‘zs guided.’ ’’ I am sorry that I cannot accept this emendation. 
I believe that the common sense of mankind has often been 
guided by erroneous principles. I admit, indeed, with Goethe, 
that even in man’s wildest aberrations he retains a certain con- 
sciousness of the right way. One cannot go very far astray in 
conduct without in some way being pulled up and made to feel 
the blunder, just as one cannot depart from the correct principles 
of health without in the end being similarly checked. But this 
does not make it the less true that ‘‘es irrt der Mensch so lang er 
strebt.’”” Common sense can allow men to go pretty far astray, in 
matters both of health and morals, without definitely bringing 
them to a stand; and even if it were true that experience is a 
perfect teacher, she is at least a very hard one. It is only after 
repeated error tnat the right path is hit upon. It is the business 
of a practical science, like Ethics or Hygienics,f to endeavor to 





* When my critic refers to the classification of moral virtues, he seems to mis- 
understand my point. It is not the classification of virtues, but the deduction of 
particular duties, that I consider to be impossible. I have endeavored to distin- 
guish carefully between virtues and duties. 

+ Even in such a science as Economics, it is now generally allowed that it 1s a 
mistake to seek too directly for practical applications. 

t I do not mean, of course, to affirm any absolute parallelism between Ethics 
and Hygienics. I recognize several important points of distinction. The ideal 
of health, for instance, is much more external to our self-conscious nature than 
the ideal of morals. The latter is consequently much more inevitably present, 
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set us on the right path without the need of this hard discipline 
of experience ; and to set us upon it, moreover, by reason, instead 
of by blows and stings. This difference would be important even if 
experience always succeeded in setting us on the right path. But 
I do not think it does. The common practice of mankind, in 
matters both of health and of morals, is, I think, at the best only 
approximately right; and, in complicated matters, is often seri- 
ously wrong. It is the business of Ethics (¢.e., of systematic 
reflective thought on morals) to try to set common sense right 
in such matters. I admit, indeed, as Mr. Muirhead says, that 
Ethics is not an oracle any more than common sense. But Ethics 
does not set up as an oracle. No science professes to be an oracle. 
Reflective thought is always recognized as being critical and ten- 
tative in its methods. It is only ‘‘ instincts’’ and ‘‘senses’’ that 
are supposed to be oracular; and with regard to the ‘‘ moral 
sense’’ I entirely deny that it has any such oracular character. 
It is perhaps generally right, but it is sometimes wrong, and 
sometimes seriously wrong.* It requires to be criticised by reason. 

I am glad to observe, however, that Mr. Muirhead does not 
really object to the application of ethical principles to practical 
problems. On the contrary, towards the end of his review 
(p- 517), he blames me for not having applied it in this way even 
more than I have done. He seems to think that I ought to have 





even to ordinary common sense. There are, however, several points in which 
Ethics and Hygienics resemble each other. One important point may be no- 
ticed. Both with health and with conduct in the larger sense, the rightness and 
wrongness of individual action are generally more immediately obvious to common 
sense than the rightness and wrongness of social action. The man who thinks 
too much about his own health is apt to injure it; and so it seems to be with 
conduct in general. But we can hardly think too much about the conditions of 
public health or about the conditions of social welfare. Of course, in comparing 
Ethics with Hygienics, it should be remembered also that, in a sense, Hygienics 
is a branch of Ethics. Conduct with reference to Health 'is a part of Conduct in 
general. So with Economics and other practical sciences (Cf. the statement by 
Prof. Marshall on this subject in “ The Economic Journal,” vol. iii., No. 11, p. 389)- 

* There are also, I think, several matters on which ordinary common sense, 
even at one definite stage in its development (in a single age and country and 
in a single stratum of society), is confused or uncertain in its judgment, and 
gives no precise guidance. This seems to be the case, for instance, with respect 
to the population question, to which Mr. Bradley refers in his recent article. 
Vivisection is in a similar position; and several other cases of uncertainty in the 
judgments of common sense have been brought out by Dr. Sidgwick and other 
writers. 
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given a more explicit utterance on the subject of the relative 
merits of self-restraint and self-development in modern life. No 
doubt it might have been possible to deal at length with this 
subject, and to lay down principles that would lead to a solution 
of the problem in certain cases. But on the whole the answer 
would depend so much on individual circumstances (on questions 
of individual capacities and acquired habits and position in life, on 
questions of age, sex, and so forth), that Ido not think it could 
be very profitably dealt with in an elementary book on Ethics. 

I have ventured to make these remarks with the view of further 
clearing up the view of Ethics which I have been led to take, and 
in the hope that some one who holds a different view may be 
induced to give an explanation of it. I feel that I have now 
sufficiently uttered myself. It is some one else’s turn; and unless 
some one else states his views at some length in opposition to mine, 
I do not think I am likely to be tempted to make any further ex- 
planations. Personally, I hardly understand how any other view is 
even possible,—at least the only other view that strikes me as con- 
sistently tenable is one such as that set forth by Dr. Simmel.* 

J. S. MACKENZIE. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

‘‘ITALY AND THE PAPACY.”’ 

THE three striking articles on this subject, by three representa- 
tive Italian writers, which have appeared in the January, April, and 
July numbers of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, carry the 
well-informed reader back to the ante-Vatican period of Italian 
unification ;—or rather, they bring forward again, in their essen- 
tials, the very arguments and pleas which were then urged for and 
against the claims of the Papacy to the Temporal Sovereignty of 
Rome, and for and against the claim and finally the act of Italy in 
taking possession of her capital. 











* T think the differences of opinion on this subject are largely due to the fact 
that Ethics may be approached from various sides. Perhaps it would be conven- 
ient to divide Ethics into three parts: (1) the psychological and anthropological 
part, dealing with the development of conduct and ideals of conduct in the 
individual and in the race; (2) the normative part, discussing the ultimate nature 
of the ideal involved in the moral judgment; (3) the practical part, considering 
the application of the moral ideal to the criticism of the moral life and of the 
ordinary judgments of common sense. Different writers on Ethics have naturally 
laid the emphasis on one or other of these parts or on some particular subdivision 
of them. Perhaps I, being chiefly interested in the metaphysical side, have 
tended to give an undue prominence to the second part. 
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On the ground of some personal knowledge of the Italy and of 
the Italians of those stirring times, may I not offer a few brief ad- 
denda to these articles. 

1. Archbishop Satolli has been misinformed. He is certainly 
greatly mistaken in charging that this claim and the act of Italy 
was, in any degree, prompted by religious hostility to the Catholic 
Church, or even to the Papacy. Romanism may indeed have largely 
reduced Italian Christianity to a merely external conformity to an 
ecclesiastical system, and so have unfitted it to bear the adverse strain 
of any passion which took genuine hold upon the heart ; but, be- 
fore this national movement, the Italians had not been alienated 
from the Church of Rome as they since have been. Italy was 
Catholic—Italy was Papal—before the breach was opened between 
her patriotism and her religious loyalty. Whatever may be true of 
the more radical leaders of a later day, the great constructive 
statesmen of the Right or Moderati, who made Italy a nation, 
—Cavour, Ricasoli, Minghetti, Menabrea, Visconti-Venosta,— 
ever labored earnestly to achieve Italian nationality without a 
breach with Catholicism or with the Church. They strove to treat 
the question of Rome as a secular and a purely Italian issue, with- 
out prejudice to the spiritual interests or wider influence of the 
Papacy. Whether they were defeated in this endeavor by the 
Papacy itself, or by the inherent impossibility of constituting the 
Italian Kingdom save on the ruins of those conceptions of the 
Church which alone were then recognized by Rome as Catholic, it 
was they who, in his respect, were defeated. 

2. These men acted, moreover, not in the interests of the State 
alone, but, as loyal Catholics, in what they as sincerely believed to 
be the true interests of the Church. They 4mew that Rome was 
the one necessary capital for Italy. They also de/eved the Tem- 
poral Power to be the bane of Italian Catholicism. Mgr. Satolli, 
writing of an #dea/, says that ‘‘in the union of the temporal and 
the spiritual sovereignty, the spiritual would always control.’’ 
When the data are at hand, modern publicists are more accus- 
tomed to reach their conclusions by @ posteriori reasoning. These 
statesmen, therefore, familiar with the facts, held with Dante, 
that— 

‘‘ The Church of Rome, 
Confounding in herself two governments, 


Has fallen in the mire and sore defiled 
Alike herself and burden.”’ 
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What Italian Catholicism had thus become, in the judgment of 
such men, let two of them say. 

The distinguished philosopher Terenzio Mamiani—in 1848 Presi- 
dent of the Pope’s lay cabinet-—(whom Mgr. Satolli himself cites, 
p- 378) wrote, in October, 1870, ‘‘ Romanism has at last produced in 
Italy three deplorable results,—superstition in the lowest populace, 
indifference in the other classes, infidelity in the greater part of 
thinkers and writers. At all events, the first thing to remove, to 
make a Catholic reform possible, was to break down the femporal 
power ; and Providence has made us the happy witnesses of this great 
event.”’ 

The Baron Ricasoli, in June, 1871: ‘I fear that there is no faith 
left among us ; that religion in Italy is a corpse, a dead body from 
which the life has departed ;’’ adding, however, ‘‘ Do not think I 
despair of my country. Under the influence of better teaching 
and holier examples, a living faith will revive again in time.’’ 

There was a considerable body of ecclesiastics also, learned and 
godly priests not a few of them, who felt much as these Christian 
laymen spoke ; and who, from 1864 to 1871, found in the Zsam#- 
natore, denounced by authority though it was, an organ for the 
expression and interchange of such convictions. These men might 
have welcomed Mgr. Satolli’s presentation of Catholicism to that 
periodical; but they would certainly have deemed Professor 
Mariano’s account of the de facto Catholicism of Italy, at that 
time certainly the truer one. If it be true, as it has been said, that 
three-fifths of the members of the present Italian parliament are 
Freemasons,—#.¢. (in Italy), avowed afheists,—it is to be feared 
that it is even yet the more faithful statement of the fact. 

3. None the less, neither would the Zsaminatore, nor would its 
ecclesiastical co//aboratori, nor would these statesmen, have ac- 
cepted the alternative to which Professor Mariano assumes that 
Italy must needs turn. Baron Ricasoli wrote, in April, 1868, to 
the director of that journal, ‘‘To develop the religious senti- 
ment, in a truly Catholic sense, isa common duty . . . Italy can 
never be Protestant. Wishing to make her such, we should end in 
making her atheistic ; we should certainly end in increasing that 
carelessness and indifference in religious matters which is the worst 
of evils, because it is the real source of immorality, enervating the 
soul and unfitting it for every noble and vigorous work. If we 
wish to re-arouse an honest and productive religious sentiment, we 
must remain Catholic.’’ 
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Few readers of Professor Barzellotti’s article will fail to note how 
largely his views of the essential situation accord with those which 
found such expression more than twenty years ago. 

It was not, then, to foreign religions or religionists, nor was it to 
German philosophy ; it was to such Italian Catholics as the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Perugia,—for there were some such,—that their 
thoughts then turned, however dreamily and hopelessly ; and could 
any one of these men ever, in his most sanguine mood, have 
anticipated that this same Cardinal Pecci would be the next Pope, 
he would have welcomed the mere possibility with a glad Munc 
Dimittis. 

4. Saving the truth of all this, nay, perhaps, because it is all 
true, it is also true that the pontificate of Leo XIII. is separated 
by such a moral distance from that of Pius IX. and Antonelli, that 
one who knew Italy only at that time does not know what to say 
of the Church of Italy to-day, nor how far such language as that 
of Mgr. Satolli is now warranted. Very slightly, it is to be feared, 
even yet. The recovery of a people from spiritual exhaustion 
and general religious atrophy cannot but be very slow and pain- 
fully gradual. But one thing is sure, and it can but occur to many 
of those who read his plea for the restoration of the Temporal 
Power,—that if such conceptions of the Catholic Church are now 
warranted, and if he can freely publish them to the world over the 
signature of an ‘‘ Apostolic Delegate’’ of the Pope, it is a new 
thing in Roman Catholic story. The noblest pontificate of mod- 
ern times—that which has been most worthy of its own solemn 
claim to the Vicariate of Christ; that which has thrown a canti- 
lever bridging farthest out over the chasm which, for more than 
three centuries, has yawned in Western Christendom ; that which 
is now exerting a Christian influence more effective for Christ’s 
righteousness than could be exerted by any formal ecclesiastical 
supremacy, the exercise of which may have been restrained by the 
fall of the Temporal Power—is precisely the first pontificate which 
has not been embarrassed by the possession of that power. The 
words and deeds of Leo XIII. and of Mgr. Satolli himself are any- 
thing but illustrative of that spiritual bondage to which it is claimed 
that the Church of their love and loyalty has been subjected by 
the loss of temporal sovereignty. 

Wa. CuHauncy LANGDON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SociaL EvoLuTion. By Benjamin Kidd. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1894. Pp. 348. 


This book has already attracted a good deal of attention in the 
newspapers and reviews of Great Britain, and has been widely 
read and discussed in America also. ‘The favorable opinion which 
has been very generally passed upon it I find myself unable 
to share (I am obliged to speak in the first person singular), 
and I am, therefore, in honesty compelled to make my notice 
of it polemical in character. I must first, however, attempt 
to state very briefly what appear to me to be Mr. Kidd’s main 
theses. (1) In the region of biology he accepts the theory of 
Weismann, according to which natural selection is the sole factor 
in evolution, use-inheritance being excluded (C/ p. 34). (2) 
Human history can only be understood properly and can only be- 
come a science if the biologist carries his methods into it (p. 28). 
(3) Throughout the whole volume Mr. Kidd identifies ‘‘ progress’ 
with ‘evolution’? (Cf ¢.g. p. 34). (4) There is ‘no rational 
sanction for human progress’ (ch. iii.). By this Mr. Kidd means 
that the individual has no personal interest in the progress of 
society ; he assumes that ‘‘ reason’’ is entirely selfish in its dictates. 
(5) Since religion has everywhere existed, it must serve the inter- 
ests of evolution: the function of religion is to lead the individual 
by supra- or u/tra-rational sanctions to act in the interests of social 
progress. (6) Modern democratic movements are due primarily to 
the influence of altruistic sentiment which is due entirely to reli- 
gion. Social evolution does not diminish competition, but brings 
all mankind into the rivalry of life on conditions of equal social 
opportunities (pp. 227, etc.). But (7) the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon,’’ having 
the greatest social efficiency, does and always will dominate the 
world (see ch. x.). 

These propositions seem to me a fair summary of Mr. Kidd’s 
main argument. Those who accept them all will doubtless admire 
his work. Those who cannot may at least find the consideration 
of them profitable and suggestive—of varicus things. To me every 
one of these theses, in the form in which it is maintained by Mr. 
Kidd, seems either false or misleading. I shall try to give my 
reasons as briefly as possible. 
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(1) I agree with Mr. Kidd in regarding the Lamarckian and 
Spencerian theory of use-inheritance as at least ‘‘not proven ;”’ 
but in considering biological theories in their applicability to 
human society, it is a very grave omission to say nothing about 
artifictal selection, which has indisputably played a great part in 
the development of all domesticated plants and animals, not ex- 
cluding the domesticated human being. Mr. Kidd omits all refer- 
ence to sexual selection as a factor in evolution. In considering 
the problems of human society, he entirely ignores the fact that, 
while natural selection has been interfered with and the survival of 
the unfit promoted, owing to artificial selection due to customs, 
prejudices, religious beliefs, philanthropic sentiment, etc., the ill 
effects of this partial cessation of natural selection may conceivably 
be counteracted by rational artificial selection (see ¢.g. pp. 192, 
210). 

(2) Human history cannot be understood properly, if the biolo- 
gist transfers his methods and conceptions uncritically into a much 
more complex sphere. What should we think of a mathematician 
or a physicist or even a chemist who regarded his methods as all- 
sufficient in biology? Mr. Kidd, indeed, recognizes the struggle 
between societies as a factor differentiating social evolution from 
the evolution with which the biologist as such is concerned ; but 
he does not recognize that the struggle between societies necessarily 
brings about a greater internal cohesion within the more successful 
society and therefore a diminution in the competition between 
individuals. The social and sympathetic instincts of man within 
the society to which he belongs (family, class, or nation) are a 
factor to be taken account of and must continue to be ‘‘selected,”’ 
apart from (or in spite of) the influence of particular religions. 
Even what is called the struggle for existence between human 
‘‘ individuals’ is mainly, in all societies that have yet existed, a 
struggle between families, and not between mere individuals. This 
the ‘‘ individualist’’—so called—is constantly forgetting. 

Mr. Kidd talks of raising history to ‘‘ the dignity of a science ;’’ 
he complains that ‘‘ historical science is still a department of 
knowledge almost without generalizations of the nature of laws’’ 
(p. 27). We need not dispute about the dignity ; but the genuine 
historical student would probably feel that his main concern was 
with the explanation of particular events, particular institutions, 
particular persons even, which have an interest and a value for him 
and for mankind that does not belong to the mere specimens of 
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genera and species that concern the biologist. Science is occupied 
with generals or universals, because to understand the individual 
fully is hopeless and the particulars in mere (sub-human) nature 
are not of sufficient interest ; but scientific history can and must 
deal with concrete particulars. Mr. Kidd’s own excursions into 
the region of history are not encouraging examples of the value of 
biological methods, though it would be unfair to judge the value of 
biological methods by Mr. Kidd’s generalizations. His authorities 
for Greek and Roman history appear to be principally certain 
rhetorical phrases culled from the pages of Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Froude (see ch. vi.). In speaking of the rise of Christianity, Mr. 
Kidd blindly follows the usual picturesque exaggerations about the 
intellectual brilliance and moral corruption of the Pagan world 
over which Christianity gradually triumphed. Every serious stu- 
dent of history knows that there was both an intellectual degenera- 
tion and a religious revival going on independently of Christianity 
and preparing the way for it; while as to morals, it has again and 
again been pointed out that nearly every age, if judged by the lan- 
guage of satirists and preachers and by the chronique scanda/euse of 
courts and capitals, could be proved to be the most corrupt that 
ever existed. ‘‘ The intellectual forces of the time were directly 
in opposition to Christianity’ (p. 124). This is simply not true. 
Has Mr. Kidd never heard of Alexandrian philosophy or of Stoi- 
cism? If he has not thought of Eusebius’s ‘‘ Preparation for the 
Gospel,’’ he may have come across Archdeacon Farrar’s ‘‘ Seekers 
after God.’’ The triumph of Christianity over the old civilization 
is narrated without any mention of the barbarian invasions! (p. 
127.) In the Middle Ages we are told by Mr. Kidd ‘‘a// the 
attainments of Greek and Roman genius are buried out of sight.’’ 
How, then, did Alfred come to translate Boethius? Why did 
Virgil lead Dante through the nether world? What of the great 
fabric of Roman Law? What of the Platonism of Erigena, the 
Aristotelianism of the Schoolmen? Mr. Kidd delights in unquali- 
fied universal propositions. In speaking of the old Greek and 
Roman society, he says: ‘‘ Infanticide is universal.’’ If so, how 
could there be a second generation to practise it? The proposition 
reminds me of the Irishman’s biological generalization—that ster- 
ility is hereditary. Speaking of the twelfth century, Mr. Kidd 
says ‘‘ there was simply no organic continuity between the old life 
and that which has replaced it.’’ This is biologically scientific 
history! And yet Mr. Kidd has evidently heard of and approved 
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the late Mr. Freeman’s thesis about the unity of history. In still 
more startling violation of the historical spirit, we are told that 
the past, even the recent past, ‘‘may be searched in vain for any 
clue to the solution of the problems that confront us in the future’’ 
(p. 6) ; and yet (on p. 120) we have Mr. Kidd blaming the French 
people for having cut themselves off from the past. On p. 140 we 
are told that ‘‘slavery, for the first time in history, became extinct 
in Europe, somewhere about the fourteenth century.’’ I suppose 
Mr. Kidd takes no account of serfdom in Russia, Prussia, etc. 
But if ‘‘ the development has never been interrupted,’’ how are we 
to account for the rise and prodigious growth of slavery again in 
America under Christian powers—yes, and, as even Mr. Kidd has 
to admit, under his altruistic, humanitarian ‘‘ Anglo-Saxons’’ ? (p. 
168). British encouragement of the slave-trade is never mentioned. 
The British nation is supposed to have been ‘‘ persistently’’ (al- 
though quite thanklessly and unobtrusively) making efforts towards 
the suppression of the slave-trade (p. 159). Nothing is said about 
the very recent date at which the movement began. On p. 23 
occurs this sentence: ‘‘ That illustrious school of political philos- 
ophy which arose in’ England with Hobbes and Locke, and which 
earlier in this century [sc] had attained to such wide influence in 
the writings of Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, Ricardo, and Mill, 
has towards our own time become unduly narrowed and egotistical 
largely through its own success.’’ Now, apart from the awkward 
and ambiguous phrasing and the curious chronology suggested by 
it, what does this sentence mean to any one who knows anything 
of these writers? In whom has ‘‘ the school’’ become more narrow 
and egotistical (I suppose he means ‘‘ egoistical’’) since Hobbes? 
and since Ricardo? On p. 109 we read ‘‘ As the family expanded 
in favorable circumstances into a related group (the Latin gens), 
and the geas in turn into clans ( phratriari) [sic], and these again 
into tribes (phy/a?), etc.’ Why this odd mixture of Latin and 
Greek, or what is meant to be Greek ? 

(3) Every careful biologist (the qualification is unfortunately 
necessary) recognizes that evolution is not identical with what we 
mean by progress. Even in the biological sphere, success in the 
struggle may be attained by degeneration as well as by advance. 
And as to social evolution, has not Professor Huxley very well said 
that the being who survives a free fight proves his ability to survive 
a free fight, but no other kind of ability? The rise of ethical 
ideals may be explained Aéstorica//y in terms of natural selection ; 
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but when these ideals have once arisen, they make social progress 
become something different from mere organic evolution, though, 
of course, such progress must, for a metaphysical theory, fall within 
evolution as a conception applicable to the universe as a whole. 

(4) For Mr. Kidd’s assumption that reason is always entirely 
selfish in its dictates, I find no other evidence given than a twice- 
quoted grumble of Mrs. Mona Caird’s about ‘‘the absurd sacrifice 
to their children of generation after generation of grown people’’ 
(pp. 210, 294). It is true that the old-fashioned Utilitarians were 
apt to argue as if ethical and political problems must be settled 
simply by referring to the pleasures and pains of the individuals 
now existing—a form of Utilitarianism expressly discarded by 
Professor H. Sidgwick (‘‘ Elements of Politics,’’ pp. 34, 35) and 
quite inconsistent with any form of evolutionary ethics, whether 
idealistic or not. ‘‘The central fact,’’ says Mr. Kidd, ‘‘ with 
which we are confronted in our progressive societies, is that the 
interests of the social organism and those of the individuals com- 
prising [séc] it at any time are actually antagonistic; they can 
never be reconciled ; they are inherently and essentially irrecon- 
cilable.’’ What sense is there in talking about a social organism 
at all, if this dogmatic assertion of absolute antithesis between 
the part and the whole be seriously meant? What does Mr. Kidd 
mean by ‘ personal’’ when he talks of the individual having no 
personal interest in the progress of the ‘‘organism’’ to which he 
belongs? (p. 64). What is the content of any one’s personal 
interests if a// reference to the well-being of a// other persons be 
rigidly excluded? Is Mr. Kidd’s rationalistic individual going to 
live a hermit’s life? On p. 103 Mr. Kidd speaks of ‘that large 
class of conduct in the individual where his interests and the inter- 
ests of the social organism are antagonistic,’’ implying that there 
may be some interests of the individual and of the organism which 
are not antagonistic. This is a more intelligible view; but it con- 
tradicts what is said elsewhere (¢.g. on pp. 64 and 78). 

(5) The counterpart of Mr. Kidd’s abstract conception of the 
individual’s reason, as necessarily and absolutely selfish, is to be 
found in his conception of religion as necessarily anti-rational and 
necessarily altruistic and subservient to social progress. It might 
well be asked how, if the mere fact that religion has everywhere 
existed proves that it is socially useful, the fact that reason has 
existed at least as universally is consistent with its being everywhere 
anti-social ? But apart from this difficulty in Mr. Kidd’s arbitrary 
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application of the idea of natural selection, of how many actual 
religions is his theory true? Even within Christianity, how does 
it apply to the individualistic soul-saving, which till quite recently 
has been a very general characteristic of those who have most loudly 
proclaimed themselves Christians? On pp. 89 and go Mr. Kidd 
gives a collection of fifteen definitions of religion,—to illustrate the 
conflicting conceptions prevalent on the nature of religion. But 
this list, which is curious both in its inclusions and in its omissions 
(e. g- Schleiermacher’s historically famous definition of religion as 
‘‘ the feeling of dependence’”’ is conspicuously absent), contains defi- 
nitions of professedly different subjects: ¢. g. a sarcasm of Ruskin’s 
about “‘ our national religion’’ (‘‘ the performance of church cere- 
monies and preaching of soporific truths, or untruths, to keep the 
mob quietly at work while we amuse ourselves’’) is put alongside 
of Comte’s definition of his own ‘‘ Positive Religion’’ (‘‘ the wor- 
ship of Humanity’’), and both these alongside of attempts to define 
religion so as to include all religions (¢. g. the quotation from 
Gruppe), a psychological analysis of the religious sentiment (taken 
from Bain), and philosophical statements of the idea of religion 
according to various theories. On the other hand, several of the 
definitions quoted do not conflict with one another at all: ¢. g. 
Seneca’s phrase, ‘‘ To know God and imitate Him,’’ includes both 
those philosophical definitions (¢. g. of Hegel and Professor E. 
Caird) which lay stress on the element of knowledge and those 
(e. g. of Kant, Matthew Arnold, and Huxley) which lay the stress 
on conduct. Thus the conflict and confusion are largely of Mr. 
Kidd’s own creation. His own definition is to be found on p. 103: 
“‘It is evident that our definition of a religion, in the sense in 
which alone science is concerned with religion as a social phe- 
nomena [Mr. Kidd has confessedly made the definition to suit his 
own theory], must run somewhat as follows: 

‘* 4 religion is a form of belief, providing an ultra-rational sanction 
Jor that large class of conduct in the individual where his interests and 
the interests of the social organism are antagonistic, and by which the 
Jormer are rendered subordinate to the latter in the general interests 
of the evolution which the race is undergoing.’’ Ue adds, ‘‘ We 
have here the principle at the base of all religions.’’ Have we? 
Such a definition would exclude some religions altogether, and a 
great part of every historically famous religion. It is conspicuously 
true indeed of the Jewish religion and of the political religions of 
Greece and Rome that they furthered the social coherence and, 
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on the whole, the success of the societies which observed them. 
But how does such a conception apply to Buddhism, or to the 
Christianity of the early centuries, which produced what Mr. Kidd 
himself calls an ‘‘ epidemic of asceticism’’ ? 

Again, with regard to the great mass of the lower religions, it 
may very well be doubted whether it is correct to say that they 
provide ‘‘ultra-rational’’ or ‘‘ supernatural’’ sanctions. The “ su- 
pernatural’’ is a concept relative to a definitely asserted theory of 
what is natural or rational. To pre-scientific thought there is, 
properly speaking, no sufer-natural occurrence. Nature, for the 
primitive and unscientific mind, includes demons, fairies, gods, 
patron-saints, miracle-working images, charms, etc., which cause 
events in the same sort of way in which for the scientific mind 
electricity, magnetism, etc., cause events. The distinction between 
a natural and a supernatural sphere is the result of incipient ration- 
alism or scepticism, as we see ¢. g. in Herodotus who, like many 
people after him, seeks to get rid of mythological difficulties by 
supposing a ‘‘ pre-human’”’ or heroic age in which more wonderful 
things might be expected to happen than in his own day. What 
we call the supernatural is not such to those who really believe in 
it and have not been taught to speak a language due to rationalistic 
thought. The supernatural has to be envisaged as a quasi-natural 
region. The absolutely ultra-rational is the absolutely unthinkable, 
is that in which nobody can believe, however loudly they protest 
their belief. 

On the other hand, of the higher religions it is quite false to 
deny that they contain a very considerable rational element. Chris- 
tianity succeeded in conquering the Greco-Roman world partly 
just because it took up into itself a great part of the philosophic 
thought of Greece and of the political organization of Rome. It 
is historically absurd to regard the religion that was preached by 
Paul and whose doctrines were formulated by Augustine and Atha- 
nasius as standing in a merely antagonistic relation to reason. 
Credo quia absurdum is a formula that will only serve to summarize 
Tertullian. When Mr. Kidd says (p. 113) that ‘‘all [religions] 
assert uncompromisingly that the rules of conduct which they enjoin 
have an ultra-rational sanction, and that right and wrong are right 
and wrong by divine or supernatural enactment, outside of, and in- 
dependent of, any other cause whatever,”’ his remark may be true of 
a great deal of popular religion, but he will have to exclude every 
Thomist theologian from the ranks of Christianity. 

VoL. V.—No. 1 8 
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In fact, a more careful study of history would show that it is 
only because and in so far as a religion becomes rational that it 
really and in the long run furthers social well-being. (Mr. Kidd 
simply begs the question when he asserts that ‘‘a rational religion 
is an inherent contradiction in terms,’’ p. 1o1.) This, I take 
it, is, if we try to put the matter briefly, the significance of the 
Protestant Reformation and the explanation of the greater social 
success of Protestant communities. Protestantism introduces a 
large element of reason into the popular religion,—primarily to 
be used only in the interpretation of Scripture, but certain to be 
used more freely in the long run. Mr. Kidd thinks otherwise. 
He believes he is able to understand the Reformation better than 
the historian ‘‘ with the methods at his command”’ [!] has hitherto 
been able to do. ‘‘Its immediate significance was that, while it 
represented an endeavor to preserve intact the necessary super- 
rational sanction for the ethical ideals of the Christian religion, it 
denoted the tendency of the movement which had so far filled the 
life of the Western peoples to find its social expression. It liberated, 
as it were, into the practical life of the peoples affected by it, that 
immense body of altruistic feeling which had been from the begin- 
ning the distinctive social product of the Christian religion [How 
then can it be an essential characteristic of a// religion ?] ; but which 
had hitherto been, during a period of inactivity and intense vitality, 
directed into other channels’ (p. 154). (it is worth noting how 
the leading metaphor here is not biological, but merely physical or 
mechanical.) But why the Protestant revolution caused this ‘‘ body 
of altruistic feeling’’ to flow into practical and social channels is 
just the very matter that needs explanation; and the very matter 
which Mr. Kidd does not attempt to explain. Translate his meta- 
phorical language into plain English, and what does his theory 
come to mean? Not that Martin Luther appealed from the ex- 
ternal authority of the Church to the conscience and reason of the 
individual as the interpreter of Scripture, but that Martin Luther the 
monk married a nun, and this was the true outcome of the asceti- 
cism of the hermits of the Thebaid! Most people would call it a 
reaction towards the civic ideals of pre-Christian antiquity and a re- 
volt against the ¢rrationa/ altruism of medieval religion. Progress, 
according to Mr. Kidd’s view, is only possible if the multiplication 
of the species goes beyond the limits which the average conditions 
of life completely provide for (p. 37, etc.); so that a religion 
which exalts virginity above marriage would seem to be necessarily 
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anti-social. But the meaning of the seemingly anti-social asceti- 
cism of early Christianity only comes out, according to Mr. Kidd, 
in this combination in Protestant countries of numerous families 
with humanitarian sentiment. The objection that unreasoning hu- 
manitarian sentiment frequently contributes to the survival of the 
unfittest Mr. Kidd brushes lightly aside as ‘‘ what can hardly be 
possible’ (p. 155); but he gives no proof that it is not possible, 
no proof that it does not happen, except that it runs counter to 
his theory which supposes all humanitarian sentiment—provided 
only that it is irrational—to be conducive to social progress. 

On p. 153 occurs a characteristic example of Mr. Kidd’s inca- 
pacity to understand the religious ideas of the past, except in the 
light of modern sentiment. ‘‘ At a period,’’ he says, ‘‘ when the 
history of the ancient empires still formed a kind of lustrous back- 
ground, in the light of which the deeds of men continually tended 
to be judged, the typical vision of the Church was always [sic] of 
the knight 

Who, in many climes and without avail, 
Had spent his life for the Holy Grail ; 


but who found it at last in the cup and the crust which he shared 
with the outcast leper.’’? This, however, is not the typical vision 
of the medizval church, but the invention of the author of the 
‘‘Biglow Papers,’’ who, in a prefatory note, distinctly claims the 
plot of ‘*Sir Launfal’’ as his own. 

The existence of religions and beliefs and usages, which seem to 
us of an obviously anti-social and anti-progressive character, is a 
very important and very difficult problem for the student of human 
evolution ; but the problem is not solved by a mere assertion that 
religion is and must be anti-rational and yet conducive to social 
progress. In leaving this subject, I would only call attention to the 
following considerations, in justification of my criticisms of Mr. 
Kidd: (a) There is a social instinct independent of religious sanc- 
tions (it exists in germ among all gregarious animals), and many 
kinds of religion and many elements in religion frequently conflict 
with this instinct, though some forms of religion and some elements 
in all religions may lend support to it. (4) Rational considerations 
may support and supplement this social instinct, and it is chiefly 
those forms of religion which are largely permeated by the direct 
or indirect effect of rational considerations that lend support to the 
social instincts of mankind. (¢) Mr. Kidd entirely neglects the 
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extent to which in a fairly-settled condition of society “ survivals,’’ 
which, under other circumstances would be destructive of a society, 
may continue without doing sufficient injury to lead to their dis- 
appearance through natural selection,—e.g., human sacrifices, muti- 
lations, ascetic practices injurious to social efficiency, celibacy of 
many of the best individuals, etc., may continue to be practised, 
because counterbalanced by the social cohesion which arises from 
the sharing in and defending of a common religion. Mr. Kidd also 
neglects the possibility of what Weismann has very well called 
‘* bye-products’’ of evolution,—#.¢., the appearance of variations, 
which subserve no social utility, but which may not be sufficiently 
hurtful to be eliminated by natural selection. 

(6) Mr. Kidd frequently appeals to the abolition of slavery as a 
proof of the effects of altruistic religious sentiment. Now there is 
undoubtedly a sense in which it may be said that Christianity led 
to the abolition of slavery, but it is the same kind of sense in which 
it may also be said that Christianity, through the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, produced the rationalism of the eighteenth century and 
the French revolution. But, on the one hand, there is clear evi- 
dence that slavery was already attacked by Greek rationalism in the 
age of the Sophists, long before Christianity existed: on the other 
hand, there is clear evidence that Christian theologians, Catholic 
and Protestant, were almost unanimous in approving the rightness 
of slavery until after the rationalistic movement of the eighteenth 
century had begun. Undoubtedly, Christianity gave the slave re- 
ligious rights equal to those of the freeman; but from that to the 
abolition of slavery was a long step, not easily taken, and there 
was no continuous progress towards it. To mitigate and ‘‘ human- 
ize’’ an institution may even be to hinder its abolition by removing 
its more obvious evils. Furthermore, while modern humanitarian 
sentiment, influenced, however, by reflection and by rationalistic 
theories about equality, has, undoubtedly, contributed to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, other causes, economic and political, have co- 
operated in bringing about the change. It is utterly unscientific to 
trace historical events to isolated single causes (as Mr. Kidd does, 
¢.g., on p. 182). Asa rule, only those people among whom slavery 
had already disappeared became aware of its evils. I have already 
referred to Mr. Kidd’s complacent tone about the attitude of the 
British nation towards slavery and the slave-trade. He seems quite 
unaware that slavery was formally abolished by the rationalistic 
French Convention long before the Christian philanthropists in the 
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British Parliament succeeded in doing anything practical. Its 
abolition in the French colonies was, indeed, only formal: the 
institution was restored, along with the Catholic religion, by Napo- 
leon. 

In examining the socialistic movement, Mr. Kidd begins by set- 
ting aside France, Germany, and the United States of America on 
various grounds, and proposes to study ‘‘the developments of the 
modern spirit in England alone’’ (p. 197), an easy way of simpli- 
fying the problem. This spirit he finds in /atssez-faire. ‘* Its 
spirit,’’ he says, ‘‘ still pervades the entire political life of all lands 
into which these people have carried their institutions’ (p. 201). 
What of Victoria and New Zealand, with their experiments in State- 
socialism ? Nay, if we limit our attention to Great Britain alone, 
it is quite untrue to say, as Mr. Kidd does, on page 157, that to 
secure for each individual ‘‘a free rivalry with his fellows’’ has been 
the object of a// modern legislation. What of factory acts, and 
all those acts interfering with freedom of contract, which are more 
and more in this country characteristic of legislation? Mr. Kidd 
has nowhere explained how “‘ equal socéa/ opportunities’ are to be 
secured for all mankind without a system of socialistic legislation : 
nor how natural selection (which, if violence be suppressed, means 
for the unsuccessful death by starvation), is to be ‘‘ humanized”’ 
(p. 226) without being to a great extent counteracted. Mr. Kidd 
admits that ‘‘the conception of the native equality of men’’ is 
essentially irrational (p. 184); but, apparently, he expects that his 
socially efficient ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’ will take care to be sufficiently 
rationalistic (and, therefore, selfish) to prevent the inferior races, 
—¢e.g., the negro, from really attaining to the equality professedly 
given to him. ‘The Anglo-Saxon, driven by forces inherent in 
his own civilization [a phrase as ‘‘scientific’’ as that about opium 
putting you to sleep because of its soporific virtue], comes to de- 
velop the natural resources of the land [possessed by barbarians], 
and the consequences appear to be inevitable.’’ ‘‘ The natives must 
go.’’ I do not know whether the cynicism is intentional or not in 
Mr. Kidd’s appreciative accounts of the manner in which equality 
is secured to the negro in the Southern States (p. 51), and of that in 
which without war (sine sanguinis effusione in the old pious style), 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’ is ‘‘ involuntarily’’ exterminating inferior races 
(p. 58). 

(7) With regard to Mr. Kidd’s frequent and proud references to 
the victorious Teuton or ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon’’—that model man after 
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Mr. Kidd’s own heart who succeeds so well because he can combine 
the philanthropic cant of Exeter Hall with the competitive morals 
of the stock-exchange and the prize-ring—the following problems 
may be suggested. Why is nothing said in favor of the Irish, who 
are certainly a religious people, who often seem an irrational people, 
and who have the virtue (for natural selection) of multiplying 
beyond the means of subsistence? What proportion of English- 
speaking people at the present day have any claim to be considered 
ethnologically ‘*‘ Anglo-Saxon’’? Anglo-Celtic comes less far from 
the truth. What is to be said of the curious historical phenomenon 
of this century—the relative retrogression of Teutonic domination 
in Europe? Germany is united, it is true; but under the supre- 
macy of Prussia, largely Slavonic, so far as race goes. Italy is no 
longer ruled by the Teuton. Hungarian and Slav have asserted their 
independence. The English (in the narrower sense) have to make 
concessions to the ‘‘ Celtic fringe.’’ Lastly, what may come of 
the Latin immigration into South America? 

In discussing the nature of human evolution, Mr. Kidd concludes 
that it is not primarily intellectual. He gives some good argu- 
ments to show how there is no natural selection of the best intel- 
lectual powers, while there is selection of the qualities that go to 
produce social efficiency. He takes, indeed, too little account of 
the fact that these qualities are not the same at all times, and that in 
some periods they imply more intellectual elements than at others. 
He exaggerates in supposing that the average person of European 
race to-day is greatly inferior to the average Athenian of the time 
of Pericles (p. 253). But he sees quite correctly that the apparent 
intellectual progress of mankind is due to social and not to bio- 
logical inheritance, to ‘‘ mental equipment’’ and not to ‘‘ mental 
capacity’ (p. 271). He fails, however, to notice the bearing of 
this on the problem of social evolution generally. He continues to 
think that a type of civilization,—¢.g., that of France, is doomed 
because the race does not increase with the same rapidity as the 
Teuton. He takes no account of the fact that every immigrant 
into France is assimilated by French civilization, so that the French 
type is perpetuated, whereas the overflow of the superfluous popu- 
lation of Germany into the United States and other countries adds 
nothing to the continuance of the distinctively German type of 
civilization. The effect of German universities on American stu- 
dents probably counts for far more in the long run than the whole 
Teutonic migration in spreading and perpetuating German culture. 
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For social evolution this assimilative capacity of a people may be 
far more important than their physical multiplication. Latin civil- 
ization was Latin and is Latin still, though every one of the Roman 
families that fought against Hannibal may have been extinct by 
the time of the Antonines. If no descendant of the New England 
Puritans survived on the American continent, we can hardly doubt 
that many of the characteristics of the New England type of civ- 
ilization would still be perpetuated. Of course, this power of 
assimilation is within limits, fixed by the capacity of different races 
for taking on or for transmitting a type of civilization. 

Finally, a protest is necessary against Mr. Kidd’s manner of 
writing. On one page (123) are to be found the following adjec- 
tives and phrases: ‘‘ remarkable spectacle,’’ ‘‘ the phenomenon of 
a gigantic birth,’’ ‘‘ fierce ebullition of life,’’ ‘‘ extraordinary,” 
‘« vast,’’ “* profound,’’ ‘‘ immeasurable,’’ ‘‘ immense,’’ ‘‘ amorphous 
vigour of life.’’ The passage is about the Christian religion. 
After all these gigantic births, fierce ebullitions, etc., comes the 
anti-climax ‘‘ From the very beginning its action was altogether 
unusual.’’ ‘To once more briefly revert’ (p. 164) is a vile phrase. 
‘‘The motive force behind it has had its seat and origin in that 
fund of altruistic feeling with which our civilization has become 
equipped’’ (p. 185). ‘If we look back once more over that 
ethical movement which we have regarded as the seat of the vital 
phenomena we are witnessing, and which projects itself with such 
force and distinctness through the history of the European peoples, 
it may be perceived that it is divided into two clearly-marked 
stages’ (p. 147). What image can the word ‘‘seat’’ present to 
Mr. Kidd’s mind? ‘‘ The movement of a certain class of minds 
towards the Church of Rome, the most conservative and uncom- 
promising of all the Churches, which began in England in the 
middle of the century, etc.’’ These few examples may suffice in 
addition to those already incidentally given. It is to be feared 
that such frequent confusion in language goes along with a very 
considerable confusion in thought, a confusion that renders possible 
that nauseous muddle of sentiment which shrinks with horror from 
war and from slavery, and yet approves unchecked competition— 
‘*a friendly rivalry’’ is Mr. Kidd’s phrase—as a means of securing 
the survival of the fittest, a competition which is perfectly useless 
for the purpose, unless it means the starvation of the unsuccessful. 
Mr. Kidd’s subject is one of surpassing importance, and he hes 
done well to raise the problem of the influence of popular religious 
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beliefs on social progress; but the problem for its solution would 
need a wider and more careful study of history than is shown in 
this volume, and a greater absence of false abstractions, arbitrary 
assumptions, and hasty generalizations. 

D. G. Ritcuie. 


OXFORD. 


Eruics oF CITIZENSHIP. John MacCunn, M.A., Professor of 
Philosophy, University College, Liverpool. Glasgow: Mac- 
Lehose & Sons, 1894. 

This is a timely book. When we are being flooded in response 
to a popular demand with hand-books on the Duties of Citizenship, 
it is well to have the subject treated from a wider point of view by 
so competent a writer as Professor MacCunn has shown himself to 
be. ‘‘ The object of the following pages,’’ he tells usin the Preface, 
‘*is to connect some leading aspects of democratic citizenship with 
ethical facts and beliefs.’’ 

In the first Essay, which is upon ‘‘ Equality,’’ the key-note is 
struck. The abstract equality of the French Revolution is set 
aside. ‘‘Those who attempt to level’’ (quoting Burke) ‘never 
equalize.’’ The ground of equal legal and political rights is found 
in the germ of human Worth which is latent in every rational soul. 
If there is a ground for the so-called social right of the individual 
to have deliverance from the conditions of degrading poverty 
secured to him it must be looked for in the same direction. The 
second Essay is upon ‘‘ Fraternity,’’ for which, threatened though 
it is by the intensified competition of modern times, the writer finds 
guarantees in the family and the Greek virtue of friendship (these 
private affections, he finely says, must not be thought of as spend- 
ing themselves where they rise, but are ‘‘ like waves that break in 
unexpected music upon shores that knew nothing of the winds that 
raised them’’) in the humanitarian feeling which emancipated the 
negro slave at the cost of £20,000,000, and in the growing sense 
of industrial dependence of one class, and even one country and 
continent on another. In the third Essay, upon the ‘‘ Rights of 
Man,’’ Mr. MacCunn carries his principle a step further. A right 
is regarded as a claim whether recognized by law or not put for- 
ward in the name, not of what man is or has been, but of what, 
under favorable circumstances, he may become. As against the 
leaders of the French Revolution, Bentham was right in demanding 
a utilitarian justification of the rights that were claimed; Burke, 
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in denouncing the crude individualism of men who, after they had 
spent their force of assertion, appealed, for lack of reasons, to force 
of arms and ‘‘ argued in ultimatums;’’ Malthus, in trying to turn 
men’s eyes from claims of rights to the conditions of subsistence— 
but underlying the fanaticism of the revolutionists and surviving 
all the attacks upon them lay the unconquerable conviction of an 
individual human worth that court decorations were powerless to 
give or social oppression to take away. The fourth Essay, on ‘‘ Citi- 
zenship,’’ further emphasizes the truth that to possess rights is not 
to be acitizen. Rights are the beginning, not the end of citizen- 
ship. Beyond them lies the duty to fit ourselves to use them. 
True freedom is freedom to perform this duty. The exercise of 
the right is merely the last step in making this developed worth 
effective in society. Rousseau, who maintained that Englishmen 
were free only at the moment of going to the poll (he added that 
they then used their freedom so badly that they deserved to lose it), 
states precisely the reverse of the truth, ‘‘ for the stuff and substance 
of freedom we must look to the weeks and months and years that lie 
in the intervals when we are zo¢ electing members of Parliament.”’ 
On p. 32, the objection to giving votes founded upon the unfitness 
of their possessors to exercise them is well met. Essay V. puts the 
case for the ‘‘ Rule of the Majority’’ against the common objec- 
tions, including Mill’s ; Essay VI. defends its machinery of ‘ Party’’ 
on the usual grounds, but with a forcible and suggestive application 
to present English politics. But the most serious contributions 
towards the solution of current problems are to be found in Essays 
VII. and VIII. The former discusses, in close and suggestive con- 
nection with Aristotle’s doctrine of gpévyers, the ‘‘ Elements of 
Political Consistency,’’ in which lie the author’s hopes for the future 
of Democracy. They are three: 1. Enlightenment, by which as 
he explains, he means ‘‘an ideal of our country’s Future,—a con- 
ception or picture of what in our most reflective moments we wish 
our country to be.’’ 2. ‘ Deliberation,’’ or the insight by which, 
in the face of competing alternatives, the right means are securely 
linked to the chosen end, the isolated decision of the hour 
riveted on the strong chain of settled policy. 3. But these are 
intellectual conditions, and of themselves are insufficient. Selfish 
or sinister interest may betray the cleverest of politicians. To 
knowledge and deliberation we must add Disinterestedness. With 
an enlarged idea of education to help to secure the first two, and 
the spirit of honor and self-surrender to secure the last, Professor 
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MacCunn is ready to meet the enemy of Democracy in the gate. 
But just here comes the difficulty, for is it not the contention of 
the most recent and powerful critics of Democracy that the moral 
and intellectual movement of which it is the outcome make steadily 
against the last and most essential of the above conditions? But 
Mr. MacCunn has an answer for the prophets of decay in national 
life and character. He admits that Religion is necessary to coun- 
teract the ‘‘ virtuous materialism’’ which De Tocqueville foreboded. 
It is needed to stimulate the sense of individual responsibility, to 
nerve to resist the ‘‘tyranny of the majority,’’ and to inspire the 
citizen to work for distant and unseen ends. But he refuses to 
admit that religion is threatened by the intellectual movement of 
which Democracy is part outcome and part cause. Historic criti- 
cism and rational philosophy are not the enemies, but the friends 
of religion and the higher morality. The Christian ideal of human 
excellence is only the brighter for the removal of scholastic ob- 
scurities, while Modern Philosophy sets itself the task not of ex- 
ploding ideals, but of finding a basis for them in reason, so that 
‘there is not a peasant or a dock laborer to whom it has not its 
message.’’ It is this cheery optimism combined with a masterly 
familiarity with the best literature on the subject which gives fresh- 
ness and charm to Professor MacCunn’s treatment of these problems. 
One might have asked from him some clearer indication of the 
line his Philosophy would take in seeking to justify to Reason the 
ideals of the higher morality, but we cannot look for everything in 
two hundred and twenty pages, and this notice might have begun 
and ended in praise had it not been for the last Essay, which seems 
to call for a word of criticism. 

This Essay hardly seems to belong to the preceding argument. 
It is upon a new subject,—viz., ‘‘ Luxury,’’ nor does it seem to 
add anything of sufficient value to that to justify its inclusion. 
It has, moreover, other defects. It starts from no principle or 
definition of what constitutes luxury. Professor MacCunn is not 
unaware, as he clearly shows, that the justification of all expendi- 
ture over and above what is necessary for bare existence must 
always be the satisfaction of permanent and rational wants. But 
he fails to apply this principle consistently to the subject on hand, 
and permits himself some inconclusive reasoning as to the limits 
within which ‘‘luxury” is justifiable. Thus, when he suggests 
their durableness as a test of the more legitimate forms of luxury, 
he lays himself open to the retort that it is the permanency of the 
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want not of the instrument which satisfies it which is here the test. 
It is a poor justification of a pleasure yacht that it can be turned 
into a fishing smack (rather a poor one, surely) after its racing or 
cruising days are done. It might even be claimed that the less en- 
during has the advantage over the more enduring in that it does 
not remain a monument of folly. Similar obligations are sug- 
gested by a second test which he proposes, that of the selfishness 
or unselfishness in the use to which a luxury is put. It is surely no 
justification for indulging unreasonable desires in one’s self that one 
encourages them in others as well. 

But all this lies outside the scope of Professor MacCunn’s main 
argument, which deserves the careful study, not only of the student 
of political philosophy, but of any one who, whether radical or 
conservative, would understand the ‘‘ Case for Democracy.”’ 

J. H. MurrHeap. 

LONDON. 


‘* SCIENCE AND EpucaTion.’’ Essays by T. H. Huxley. Macmillan 
& Co., 1893. 


So prominent is the position occupied by Professor Huxley in 
the forefront of the intellectual life of the day, that the issue of a 
collected edition of his works, vol. iii. of which is the object of 
the present notice, will be eagerly welcomed by both the literary 
and the scientific student. The versatility of the author, his singu- 
larly lucid exposition, his brilliant and incisive style, and, when 
occasion arises, his masterly polemic—all contribute to invest with 
exceptional interest everything that comes from his pen. To the 
school-master, the volume under consideration will come with addi- 
tional emphasis at a time when we are rapidly nearing that general 
organization of our secondary education which we are told is now 
‘the one thing needful.’ However much we may differ from 
Professor Huxley in the value to be attached to the cult of science, 
and in the position he would give to his own subject in the cur- 
riculum of our schools, his views are so broad, and his experience is 
so great, that whatever he has to say on this topic carries unusual 
weight. And further, his enthusiasm is so lofty, that he is certain 
to enrich and adorn what has of late years become a rather thread- 
bare subject of discussion, and to raise it to a distinctly higher 
level by the sheer force of thought that he brings to bear on what 
he has been inculcating ‘‘ in season and out of season’’ for more 
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than a quarter of acentury. It is a melancholy satisfaction to the 
‘* Levites of the Ark of Culture’ to feel that his mightiest strokes 
are dealt with weapons that after all were forged and tempered in 
their own armories. 

Upon the two essays with which the volume opens, dealing re- 
spectively with the episode in the history of science connected 
with the justly honored name of Priestley and with the Emancipa- 
tion of Woman, we are not here concerned. To most of us, these, 
and the remaining essays in the book, are familiar. The writer 
will confine his remarks to those on (a) the importance of Science 
in general Culture; (4) Technical Education; and, finally (c), 
those parts of our educational system represented by the Universi- 
ties and the School Board. Of these the best known is probably 
the essay on ‘‘Science and Culture,’’ delivered in 1880 at the 
opening of the Joshua Mason Science College, Birmingham. One 
cannot always follow the author as closely as might be wished in 
this excellent address, in which he had to grapple with a novel 
situation—the opening of an educational institution from which 
‘*mere literary instruction’’ was expressly debarred. We can see 
ample justification for exclusive devotion to science as long as its 
supporters confine themselves to purely utilitarian grounds. And 
that, from the days of Comte onwards, the number of those who 
deny its legitimate place in the curriculum to elementary science 
has been rapidly diminishing, is as much due to the strenuous per- 
sistence of Professor Huxley as to any one else. But the sturdy 
claim that Science is a necessary ingredient of all culture gives us 
pause. Surely the essential part of the inteilectual discipline in 
both scientific and literary training is of the same nature. Is there 
not the same need for minute observation, sound deduction, and 
careful generalization? The Germans seem to have felt this from 
the wide connotation given to the term Wissenschaft. Probably 
the only real ground for preference lies in the simplicity of subject 
matter. There is, however, a refreshing, breezy, virile common 
sense in the author’s treatment of this and other debatable topics. 
It is pleasant, for instance, to read: ‘* Among the scientific topics, 
using the word scientific in its broadest sense, I would include the 
elements of the theory of morals and of that of political and social 
life, which, strangely enough, it never seems to occur to any one 
to teach a child.’’ The general remarks on the teaching of the 
elementary laws of conduct are opportune and very much to the 
point. He holds that the determination of the laws of conduct by 
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the intellect belongs to that part of science called morality, where- 
as the engagement of the affections in favor of what is called 
“* good’’ conduct is something ‘‘ quite beyond mere science.’’ It 
would be well if the following words of one who has been much 
abused for the supposed intolerance of his religious opinions were 
more widely known: ‘‘If I were compelled to choose for one of 
my own children between a school in which real religious instruc- 
tion is given and one without it, I should prefer the former, even 
though the child might have to take a good dea! of theology with 
it.”’ And his remarks on pp. 397, 398, on the teaching of the 
Bible in schools are in every way worthy of a broad-minded savant 
with a fine instinct for what is morally noble, pure, and grand. 
Upon the subject of ‘Technical instruction few men can speak with 
a more authoritative, and let us add, with a less uncertain, voice 
than Professor Huxley. Nothing could be better than his cogent 
pleas for a system which will secure to the nation whatever of spe- 
cial capacity it may possess. ‘‘I weigh my words well when I say 
that if the nation could purchase a potential Watt, or Davy, or 
Faraday for a hundred thousand pounds down, he would be dirt 
cheap at the money.’’ No jess emphatic is he on the importance 
of escaping the pitfall into which misdirected efforts have led, and 
will lead us, in the supplying of advanced instruction for those 
who have not received the requisite preliminary training. In 
lavish provision for the many of but mediocre ability, we run a 
serious risk of not doing all that is possible for the few of special 
capacity. There is both courage and foresight in the definite ad- 
mission, or rather in the prophetic assertion, that we shall only 
reach success by a series of blunders. To the minimizing of these 
blunders the author has done as much as any man living, and we 
can only hope that he will be spared for many years to give the 
nation the benefit of his wisdom and experience. 

In the essay on the Universities, Professor Huxley unctuously 
endorses Pattison’s remark that the ‘‘ colleges are boarding schools 
in which the elements of the learned languages are taught to 
youth.’’ These words he would have engraved in public view, 
‘‘ for they have never been refuted.’’ If this odd reason had been 
given in the admirable post-prandial oration, the notes of which 
appear in this volume, the reader would have smiled to himself 
and passed on. ‘‘/or they have never been refuted,’’ comes 
queerly from the lips of the High Priest of the cult of Science. 
That there is an evil no one conversant with the life of the Uni- 
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versities will attempt to deny, but surely nothing is gained by this 
deliberate overstatement of the evil. 

Again, in many passages in this volume, stress is laid, and none 
too forcibly, upon the training received by the student of science in 
manipulative dexterity, in patience, and in ingenuity. It does not 
seem to us that any of the arguments in this connection apply 
with less cogency to the function of Art, for instance, in develop- 
ing and cultivating these capabilities. 

Within the limits of this notice it is impossible to do more than 
draw the attention of the readers of the JouRNAL to a few of the 
more stimulating and suggestive points that crop up on every page 
of this fascinating volume. It should be on the shelves of every 
student of the conditions under which form is being slowly but 
surely given to the shapeless mass, which, in our vanity or igno- 
rance, we have been pleased to call our ‘‘system’’ of national 
education. 


W. J. GREENSTREET. 
LONDON. 


La PSYCHOLOGIE DES IDEES-FORCES. Par Alfred Fouillée. Two 

vols. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1893. 

This book treats of morality only indirectly ; but, since it con- 
tains an essential part of the author’s philosophy and gives the 
psychological and metaphysical basis of his moral theories, it de- 
serves our serious attention. The magnitude of the work under- 
taken by M. Fouillée is already known, for he has sketched the 
program and indicated the principal features of it in two former 
books, ‘‘ L’Avenir de la metaphysique fondé sur |’experience,’’ and 
‘‘L’Evolutionisme des idées-forces.’’ M. Fouillée endeavors to 
establish a complete system of monistic philosophy, which he 
founds, not on the general laws of the objective world, as Spencer 
has done, but on the deeper and more intimate fact of conscious- 
ness or subjective experience. 

Consciousness, according to M. Fouillée, is neither sensation, 
nor ideas, nor even pure volition; it is a triple process, in which 
sensation, emotion, and desire are indivisibly united, but of which 
desire is the basis. This process, when it reflects upon itself, be- 
comes an zdea in the sense in which Descartes and Spinoza under- 
stood that word, that is to say, a discernment conjoined inevitably 
with a choice; and, since it acts upon the body and the external 
world, since it is always accompanied by a movement of which it 
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is the efficient cause, it is also a force. Hence the name, Psycho- 
logie des idées-forces, given by M. Fouillée to his book. This 
psychology is in open opposition to three doctrines which, in our 
day, have numerous adherents: materialism, the philosophy of the 
unconscious, and rationalism. M. Fouillée states at length his 
objections to these doctrines, and undertakes to refute them rather 
than to establish his own philosophy. 

Materialism professes to give a monistic explanation of things 
by not recognizing any other reality than that of material move- 
ments which indefinitely reproduce each other. According to it, 
consciousness is a phenomenon without influence, a sort of shadow 
or ‘reflection of the material organism, which might disappear 
without anything being changed in the order of the universe. 
M. Fouillée has not thought it worth while to show the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of such an hypothesis, which he well 
claims is entirely incompatible with true monism. He does not 
admit that things can be explained by supposing a psychic life 
devoid of consciousness, or which becomes conscious only acci- 
dentally and under certain particular conditions. The distinction 
he makes between spontaneous and reflective consciousness is, 
without doubt, profound; but spontaneous consciousness, how- 
ever indefinite, feeble, and fleeting, is always consciousness, since 
an unconscious psychic life is a pure contradiction in terms. In 
the fact of consciousness then, fully admitted to be a reality and 
not an illusive appearance of some other supposed reality, we must 
seek, according to M. Fouillée, for the principle of universal ex- 
planation. Furthermore, we must conceive consciousness as con- 
taining within itself an activity, a force, and not regard it, as 
rationalism always has, as a simple representation. This idea that 
consciousness is essentially a reproduction, an expression of an 
object existing outside of itself, is a false idea. Intelligence is 
posterior to the will. To use a favorite expression of Leibnitz’s, 
appetition is not derived from ferception, but, on the contrary, is 
its source. 

We have mentioned the name of Leibnitz. It appears to us that 
M. Fouillée has returned to the point of view of that great meta- 
physician. It cannot be claimed, however, that he accepts the 
doctrine of monads ; for he does not concentrate the psychic life 
—the universality of which he attempts to demonstrate—around 
such substantial points as the monads. He seems, on the contrary, 
to suppose that it is organized and united in individual minds by a 
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process of slow evolution. His doctrine differs greatly from tra- 
ditional spiritualism. 

As will be readily understood, we cannot here follow M. Fouillée 
into the theoretical details in which he develops his philosophy. 
We will only add that he studies in turn sensation, pleasure and 
pain, desire, the emotions proper, memory and a perception, the 
different operations of the intellect, attention, judgment, general- 
ization, reasoning, imagination, the principal ideas of the external 
world, the idea of space, the idea of self, the idea of time, the prin- 
ciple of identity, the principle of sufficient reason, and, finally, the 
will, with its character of apparent freedom. 

The last and not the least interesting chapter of the book is 
devoted to the obscure problem of hypnotism, suggestion, and 
double personality. 

Extraordinarily rich in facts and ideas, ‘‘La Psychologie des 
idées-forces’’ merits, independently of its high metaphysical char- 


acter, the serious attention of the philosophers of the day. 
E. Borrac. 


PaRIS. 


SUICIDE AND INsaNniTy. A Physiological and Sociological Study. 
By S. A. K. Strahan. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1893. 

The preliminary chapter of this volume is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the ideas entertained among the Greeks, Romans, Jews, 
and oriental peoples with respect to self-destruction, and the writer 
arrives at the conclusion that suicide was provoked in early times 
by religious fanaticism, the fear of slavery, the ill-treatment of con- 
querors, and the desire to escape physical suffering. In modern 
times, Dr. Strahan considers that the conditions which produce 
suicide are chiefly of a pathological character, and he believes that 
the development of civilization is augmenting the pathological con- 
ditions which generate the suicidal tendency. As civilization be- 
comes more complex, life becomes more artificial ; artificial modes 
of life tend to deteriorate the physical and mental qualities of the 
individual, and in this manner prepare the way for ideas of self- 
destruction. In England, suicide has increased more than seventy- 
five per cent. within the last twenty-five years, and in the United 
States it has increased more than thirty-five per cent. since 1860. 
According to these statistics, suicide is increasing much faster than 
the growth of population in England, but not so fast as the growth 
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of population in America. Assuming these figures with respect to 
the United States to be correct, it would be interesting to know 
why the ratio of suicide is rising so much faster in England than 
across the Atlantic. Dr. Strahan is of opinion that suicide is prin- 
cipally produced by hereditary transmission. At the same time he 
admits that it is impossible to bring forward statistics of a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive character to establish the validity of this 
opinion. In our view, it is hazardous to seek an explanation of 
the increase of suicide in the facts of heredity alone. Inherited 
biological predisposition is no doubt an important factor in the 
production of the suicidal act, but in every case this predisposition 
is called into activity by social or cosmical circumstances or by a 
combination of both. In fact, in a very great number of cases of 
suicide it is impossible to say whether the predominating cause is 
social or biological. The interaction of social and biological con- 
ditions in determining the course of human conduct is so intimate 
and far-reaching that it is impossible to disentangle them. It is 
much safer to say that suicide is a compound product of cosmic, 
social, and biological conditions than to seek its origin in heredity 
alone. Again, we cannot quite follow Dr. Strahan when he informs 
us that the rate of suicide rises and falls with the price of bread. 
In England, during the last few years, the price of bread has been 
steadily falling, but the ratio of suicide has been just as steadily 
rising. The truth which Dr. Strahan wishes to express is that the 
ratio of suicide is, to a certain extent, regulated by the growth and 
decay of economic prosperity, but the economic condition of a 
community is exhibited much better by the total volume of exports 
and imports than by the price of bread. Dr. Strahan very truly 
points out that insanity is much higher in the prison population 
than in the general community, but it is a little misleading to say 
that the criminal is about forty times more liable to insanity than 
the ordinary citizen. It is to be remembered that the criminal 
population in prisons is almost entirely composed of persons over 
fifteen years of age, and, before a fairly exact comparison can be 
made between the prison and the general population, all juveniles 
under fifteen must be excluded from the general population. But 
no doubt Dr. Strahan has already noted these and a few other in- 
advertences and will correct them in a new edition. His book is 
a timely contribution to the study of social pathology. It contains 
much excellent material. It is written in the ‘‘ hope that people 
may be induced to use intelligently, in the propagation of the human 
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race, some of the knowledge, care, and forethought so successfully 
exercised in the breeding of the lower animals.’’ It is a book 
eminently calculated to do something towards fulfilling this expec- 
tation, and if it succeeds in the smallest degree, Dr. Strahan will 
be entitled to the gratitude of his fellow-creatures. 

W. D. Morrison. 


LONDON. 


SToIcs AND Saints. Lectures on some of the later Heathen Mor- 
alists, and on some Aspects of the Life of the Medizval Church. 
By the late James Baldwin Brown, B.A., Minister of Brixton 
Independent Church. Glasgow: James MacLehose & Sons, 
1893. Pp. viii., 296. 

This is an altogether delightful, and, in one aspect, even a re- 
markable, work. It belongs to the series of books, so notable in 
the history of English speculation, which are not the production 
of trained specialists, but of reflective men drawn by natural taste 
to investigate a department or period of philosophy. Such works 
have nearly all been characterized by a naive freshness, an absence 
of pedantry, and a measure of insight that go far to win upon the 
reader. And this one has a notability of its own in that it reminds 
the larger public that the English nonconformist minister is no 
longer necessarily limited by educational disabilities, that he is no 
more a slave to dogmatic presuppositions which warp judgment and 
render critical appreciation an impossibility (cf, ¢.g., p. 271). 

The book consists of ten lectures, four being devoted to ‘‘ Stoics’’ 
and six to ‘‘Saints.’’ On the whole, the latter are the more satis- 
factory. The word ‘‘ heathen,’’ which appears in the titles of two 
of the ‘‘ Stoic’’ series, is to some extent indicative of a tendency 
to treat the Roman schools as if they had been fated to accomplish 
nothing. But, apart from this fault, pardonable for its frequency, 
and leaving one or two positive misstatements as to techni- 
calities aside, the author evinces an excellent sense of the reasons 
why later pre-Christian philosophy did not furnish forth construc- 
tive ideas adequate to the most pressing problems of its age. His 
remarks on certain aspects of Epicureanism (pp. 19, 24, 25) are 
often singularly felicitous, and there is a powerful comparison 
(pp. 84 sg.) between Pagan thought and the central life of Chris- 
tianity. 

The transition to the ‘‘ Saints’’ series is at once marked by an 
access of power, due largely to deeper sympathy and fuller under- 
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standing, if not to greater familiarity. The opening discourse of 
this group, ‘‘ The Monastic System and its Relation to the Life of 
the Church,’’ is the high-water mark of the book. It is a really 
strong piece of writing, marked throughout by force, and sometimes 
by much grace of expression. There are also passages which 
strike home. ‘‘ Hegel says that nowhere are there to be found 
such revolutionary utterances as in the Gospels. Hegel is right, 
but let no revolutionist think that either their letter or their spirit 
will help him. The first thing he will find, if he reads the New 
Testament honestly, is that it lays the axe to the root of his arro- 
gance, his impatience, his self-will, and his idea that Society can 
be a God to itself’’ (p. 103). ‘‘Self-enfolded nothing can live. 
And age by age this Eastern monachism grew more and more bone- 
less and bloodless ; and now probably the dullest and dirtiest sloths 
that are slinking about Christendom are these monks of the Eastern 
Church”’ (p. 10g). The account of Becket, in the seventh lecture, 
is vivid and well balanced; and the criticism of the Crusading 
spirit, although uncompromising, is tempered by a just estimate of 
its value (p. 249). Throughout these more specifically religious 
lectures, too, are scattered not a few phrases that bear the mark, not 
simply of research or knowledge, but of an original reflective 
grasp. ‘‘The great monks bear full comparison with the greatest 
soldiers, statesmen, and kings.’’ ‘‘ The Roman Church during the 
period of its supremacy was just a rude battery of force, the main 
direction of which was Christian, acting on a state of society too 
hard and too gross to be influenced by more subtile and spiritual 
means.’’ ‘We may depend upon it that a man must have a cer- 
tain strain of commonness in him, who is so universally popular 
and successful as was Bernard.’’ ‘‘ Worldly men might wield the 
power, but only unworldly men could create it. . . . When saints 
became scarcer, Rome became feebler.’’ ‘‘ Splendor always fol- 
lows in the wake of power; an age of splendor is always vitally 
an age of decline, and its glow is just the fungoid brilliance of 
color with which nature does her best to cloak decay.’’ (Pp. 112, 
127, 150, 205, 268.) 

All who wish to be induced to make some further study of the 
Middle Ages, and many who are already familiar with their main 
events, will find in Mr. Brown’s work pleasant stimulus and wealth 
of suggestion. 

R. M. WENLEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
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Man AN Orcanic Community: being an exposition of the law 
that the human personality in all its phases in evolution, both 
co-ordinate and discordinate, is the multiple of many sub-person- 
alities. By John H. King, author of ‘‘The Supernatural, its 
origin, nature, and evolution.’’ Intwovolumes. Pp. 327, 328. 
Williams & Norgate, Putnam’s, 8vo, 1893. 

On the third page of Mr. King’s laborious essay we read, ‘‘ Hence 
we start with the assumption that the human personality is a co- 
ordination or growth combination of many differentiated distinct 
sub-personalities, and that these sub-personalities in like manner 
consist of aggregates of lower class differentiates, until we arrive 
at the primary constituents of organisms, the free-moving gran- 
ules of plasma.’’ Starting with this assumption,—an unscientific 
order of procedure,—the author argues at great length in support 
of it, marshalling an array of facts concerning man’s structure, 
development, and functions, both normal and abnormal. The 
fundamental fact is the familiar one, that the man’s life begins in 
a fertilized egg-cell,—a complex mosaic of inherited qualities,—and 
that this divides and redivides into a community of cells, which, 
while retaining a varying degree of independence, co-operating 
and competing like the inhabitants of a city, are integrated into a 
body more or less unified and more or less perfectly controlled by 
the brain and its centralized consciousness. That the cells and 
larger parts may retain some independence or individuality is an 
important physiological fact ; that there may be a diffuse conscious- 
ness or analogue of consciousness in all the units is a plausible 
hypothesis ; that the facts are best unified by a theory of ‘‘ sub- 
personalities’ is Mr. King’s contention. 

Mr. King’s main thesis, so far as we can disentangle it, is that 
the unity of our personality is more apparent than real, that unified 
action is the sum of numerous co-ordinated activities. ‘* The 
human personality is a co-ordination of many ‘sub-personalities,’ 
‘a varying compound,’ ‘it never is a unity, and never continues 
to represent like co-ordinate elements,’ ‘there is no central sover- 
eignty.’’’ This appears to us to be an unwarranted exaggeration of 
the generally-recognized truth—that a body is an imperfectly in- 
tegrated unity of individualized parts. 

The essay shows a general lack of analysis, as evidenced, for in- 
stance, in the conception of ‘‘ sub-personalities.’’ It is also marred 
by a failure to keep the objective and the subjective aspects duly 
apart, which leads to much intemperate use of words, and to such 
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a conclusion as the following: ‘‘ There are two forms of being: 
the organic and the mental, one is the result of asexual continuity, 
the other of sexual conjunction.’’ Perhaps the chief value of the 
book is in the immense body of facts which the author has collected, 
doubtless with no small labor. But here, also, there is a sad lack 
of critical discrimination: great authorities of the past are quoted 
on behalf of conclusions which they would be the first to scout 
were they now alive, small authorities come cheek by jowl with the 
greatest, and obvious fiction with accurate observation. There are 
also far too many mistakes, which more careful proof-reading should 
have detected. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
EDINBURGH. 


NaTURAL THEOLOGY: the Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1893. By Professor Sir G. G. 
Stokes, Bart. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1893. Pp. viii., 
272. 

This volume contains the second course of lectures delivered by 
Sir George Stokes as Gifford Lecturer. In this course the author 
widens the somewhat narrow view he previously took of the sphere 
of natural theology, and proposes to discuss more fully scientific 
questions on the one hand, in so far as these are ‘‘ of a nature to 
be turned to account in some way towards the object of the Gifford 
Foundation,’’ and ‘‘ the distinctively Christian doctrines,’’ on the 
other, with the purpose of showing that these doctrines, though 
revealed and supernatural, ‘‘ appear to fall in with what, by our nat- 
ural powers, we feel to be right and just and good.’’ In dealing 
with the former of these questions the author makes free use of the 
argument from Design. But in one instance, at least, he is careful 
to make a distinction between the application of the argument to 
organic beings, and its application to the inorganic world. Living 
beings, he thinks, cannot be explained save by postulating the idea 
of design as well as the laws of matter; but in the case of a 
general law, such as that of gravitation, which entails a host of 
consequences, ‘‘ it seems hardly reverent to ask the question whether 
we may regard the law as designedly laid down, in order to bring 
about a particular consequence.’’ On the meaning and bearings 
of the theory of Evolution, there are also some useful remarks. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a proof of the thesis, that 
the doctrines of natural and revealed theology are entirely harmoni- 
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ous,—in the sense, at least, that they do not conflict ; and that we 
should, therefore, accept, as at least consonant with reason, beliefs 
which reason can neither discover nor certify. The assumptions 
that underlie this statement of the problem are, however, nowhere 
examined, and there are suggestions of one or two ideas which 
would, if properly worked out, carry us beyond them. 

The scientific illustrations are stated with admirable lucidity ; 
the treatment of the subject is more systematic than in the previous 
course of lectures; and, while we cannot regard the volume as a 
great contribution to the science of Natural Theology, it is a 
sensible, and in parts suggestive, discussion of problems more or 
less connected with it by one whose reputation as a scientist is of 


the highest. 
Ropert A. Durr. 


REPORT OF THE TWENTIETH CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND Cor- 
RECTION. Chicago, 1893. George H. Ellis, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

This report contains, besides the usual matter of such documents, 
several articles of considerable interest. The lengthy paper by Mr. 
Kellogg, secretary of the New York Charity Organization Society, 
is especially interesting, not only for its history of that movement 
in this country and England, but mainly for the statistics of pov- 
erty which throw considerable light upon the causes of it. Forty- 
four cities of the Union report nearly 75,000 cases as having come 
under the care of these societies. The total number of persons 
will probably be 300,000, counting four to a family on the average. 
The societies, however, do not all report in the same way, and 
hence a complete tabular view of results cannot be given, after the 
model of the system adopted by an earlier conference. Hence, in 
regard to ‘‘ social condition,’’ only 15,000 cases are reported here. 
But the figures in these are very instructive. Nearly 35 per cent. 
are married couples, 19 per cent. are widows, 614 per cent. are de- 
serted wives, 6 per cent. are single women, and nearly 26 per cent. 
are single men. This was for the year 1892. The percentage of 
single men compared with single women is rather large when we 
come to consider the common belief that woman is much more 
handicapped in the struggle for existence than man. Either this 
is not true, or moral causes operate very largely to increase the 
number of men. Of 35,000 cases considered, 36 per cent. repre- 
sented children under 14 years of age, and g per cent. those be- 
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tween 14 and 20, while there were g per cent. between 20 and 40, 
32 per cent. between 4o and 55, and only rg per cent. between 55 
and 70, the period of declining strength. The last ought to be 
much higher in comparison, unless its reduction can be accounted 
for by the drifting off of the incompetents into almshouses. 

Of the 75,000 cases treated, it is interesting to remark that only 
16 per cent. needed work rather than relief, showing that economic 
causes had the smallest share in the production of the general pov- 
erty. Still, if we add the 18 per cent. who were given employ- 
ment, this number may appear much larger. It is noticeable that 
10 per cent were absolutely refused relief as unworthy on account 
of vicious habits. The benefits of the movement for restrictions 
upon out-door relief are very well illustrated in a table showing the 
saving by charity organizations to four cities annually,—Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, and Philadelphia. This is put at $350,500 
a year, and shows a large sum saved to the taxpayer, where before 
the State or city had spent this amount for relief. No doubt still 
more is saved by the educational influence of such societies upon 
the community in regard to legitimate and useful charity. 

On other matters the report contains much instructive material, 
though some of the papers are not very exhaustive. It is interest- 
ing to note what proportion of imbeciles, in some grades 20 to 30 
per cent., can be trained to self-support. This fact throws much 
light upon the possibility of successfully treating incompetency 
among the ordinary poor. Nothing of striking importance is re- 
ported regarding the insane. The reports from the various States 
are mostly statistical, but confined largely to the mere numbers of 
persons cared for, There is room for more careful study of in- 
sanity, imbecility, and poverty than is evidenced by most of the 
State returns. Each institution ought to be required to report on 
the causes of the phenomena with which it has to deal, and to 
classify its inmates very carefully. We need in this country better 
statistical methods than are generally applied. Reports of this 
kind, valuable as they are now, would be greatly improved by 
them. 


James H. Hys top. 
CoLuMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 
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